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Education For Leisure 
By CLARENCE E. SHERMAN 


Librarian, Providence, R. I., Public Library 


F THE MODERN newspaper is an accurate 
daily record of human progress, of what value 
is or of what value has been education? Mur- 

der, kidnaping, robbery, divorce, jails filled, asylums 
overflowing—is this the life that we as children 
were educated for and for which we in turn are 
educating other children? 

Lest we immediately surrender to the apparently 
overwhelming indictment of the efficacy of our sys- 
tem of schools and colleges, it would be well to 
recall the words of John Kendrick Bangs who, when 
commenting upon the crepe with which one’s morn- 
ing paper is decorated, would ever remind his audi- 
ence of the absence of any news stories concerning 
the millions of people who are capable of living 
and have lived orderly, happy and useful lives dur- 
ing the span of the newspaper's daily jurisdiction. 

Despite man’s interest in other men, women and 
children—in mankind—it seems that it is only when 
the other fellow deviates sharply from the beaten 
path, either above or below, that we seem to care 
very much about his affairs. Perhaps that is the 
reason why more literary craftsmanship is required 
to write a David Copperfield or a Maria Chapdelaine 
than to produce a thrilling tale of the western plains 
or a spine-chilling mystery story. 

Seriously, however, education is one essential 
prop to the progress of civilization and deserves 
more credit than it receives, especially in these days 
of appraisal, when there is a tendency to condemn 
every institution and every instrument that man has 
devised just because a small number of his creations 
have been found wanting. Our educational system 


1 An expansion of an address contributed to a symposium on “Edu 
cation for Leisure” at a meeting of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club, February 3, 1934, 


is far from perfect—it never will be as competent 
as we shall desire it to be—but without it, life in 
all its manifestations would be infinitely worse than 
it is. This must be admitted despite the fact that 
society seems to have made but little progress in 
the direction of improved communal living during 
the past quarter of a century, and this during a pe 
riod when our school and college population has 
grown by leaps and bounds and when public and 
private expenditures for education reached figures 
that resemble the national debt of a few decades ago. 

And so, although education—education for living 
—has not yet struck 12:00, education as a human 
experience, a developing force and influence on man- 
kind, is our only hope in this new problem of the 
wise use of leisure time, just as it was in the re 
cent conception of its purpose, as a preparation for 
citizenship, of which this matter of increased leisure 
is, after all, only a part. 


Changing Motives In Life 


Before the debacle of 1929, the motivating forces 
in life were work and success. he economic depres 
sion has changed all that, not in one great and sud 
den hawk-like swoop, but in the slowly developing 
consciousness that those earlier hopes and aspirations 
have been neutralized by an entirely new set of 
social conditions. Of course, the dream of success 
through work never did come true for everybody, 
even during the glamorous period of paper pros 
perity. But even for them, it was always a pleasant 
and promising illusion. However, this was one of 
the many illusions to be destroyed by the depression. 
Hard work and thrift, promotion and its rewards, 
more comforts for the family, perhaps a little cot 


tage in the country for retirement all were within 
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reach, it seemed, of the wise and the abstinent. (‘The 
antithesis of this formula—getting rich quick—over- 
night if possible, also became a dead issue. May it 
rest in peace and permanently!) 

And so like punctured castles in the air went 
other rules of conduct. “If you save, you will win.” 
(The epidemic of busted banks injected a very sour 
note into that national anthem.) 

“Live to work,” with spectal comment upon 
Satan’s influence on idle hands—this also was a 
superb copy-book heading until soctety found that 
there were not enough work opportunities to be dis- 





tributed among those who were work-consctaus and 
sold on the idea. 

Of such prose and poetry Was life composed, until 
only day before yesterday. And yet, despite the alti- 
tude reached by these high and worthy ideals, in- 
terest in the finesse of living, in culture, in good 
books, in beautiful paintings, aad other results of 
higher standards of personal education were not 
widely evident. Even the influence of four vears 
spent within the halls. of a classical college, ex- 
posed directly to the most beautiful and most cul- 
tured living standards within man’s acquaintance 
was ma assurance of a continued interest in these 
influences after graduation. The vitalizing force was 
work hard ta learn more to earn more. Even Tacitus 
and Euripides were transposed for this purpose if 
they had anv post-graduate influence at all. Educa- 
tion offered, or seemed to offer as its reward—at 
least as most of its consumers regarded it—a means 
to an end. That end was career success, a vocational 
abjective solely. 

Today what does education offer as its crowning 
gift? If vou are a good student, wil) you get a bet- 
ter and a pleasanter job? No such promise can be 
made. Be a good student—for what? Graduation 
is like a spring-board over an empty tank—a tank 
once liquid with gleaming opportunities. Today you 
must mot save. You must spend or we all lose. Today 
vou must not be too industrious and ambitious, If 
you work too many hours you keep somebody out 
of a job. 

Life’s objective was, only a few years ago, to be 
busv. Now it is to be free—free for loafing. 

Before we have learned what to do with the sur- 
plus of a forty-eight-hour working week, we are 
face to face with an added eighteen hours of free- 
dom tor leisure. What shall we do with it? That is 
a question that is being asked again and again these 
davs. 

Just the other day, there appeared in the columns 
of the Providence Journal a thoughtful letter in 
which the writer, a mechanic, working on a reduced 
schedule, wanted to know what he is to do with his 
spare time. Except for mentioning the possibilities 
of increasing his use of the public library, he is 
evidently completely at a loss. To find an adult male 
who can write a clearly expressed letter in which 
Cicero is quoted easily and accurately and to whom 
has never occurred the possibilities of developing 
a hobby, who has not felt the appeal of the art and 
natural history museums of his city, and the man) 


free public lectures of every winter season, is to 
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wonder what education has been or should be doing 
for those who are exposed to it. Evidently, we have 
in this instance at least, and I am sure he is bur 
an example, not the only specimen extant, failed 
to train boys and girls to observe and to rely upon 
themselves. This may be difficult in competition with 
the enervating effects of the radio and the motion 
picture, yet somehow, it must be accomplished. 

During the hilarious 1920's, when the working 
week allowed considerable, but much less leisure 
than now is, and in the future will be, at the dis- 
posal of the average American, how did he then 
spend his free time? Actively? No, passively. Usu 
ally as a mere spectator, sitting around while others 
entertained him—before a radio, a movie screen, 
or back of an automobile windshield. Some took up 
golf but more were satisfied to take their exercise 
in lung-stretching only, on the seats of a football 
stadium, the benches of a baseball bleacher, or 
around a hockey rink. 

Complete objectivity in mental and physical ef 
fort has characterized the great mass of Americans 
during the past decade or two. No society can 
progress far on that diet. 

Surely, we rugged, individualistic Americans must 
have had an increasing interest in books and _ read- 
ing then, for reading is a “‘side-lines” activity. As 
a matter of tact, public libraries during the 1920's 
did increase the issue of books for home reading 
about 300 per cent. But this striking growth in 
activity was possible only because of an almost mili 
tant program of liberalism in library privileges and 
facilities. Too large a part of this great increase 
in reading was purely recreational and not enough 
of it developing for the reader. 

As to the purchasing of books for personal owne: 
ship—the real test of interest in books—talk with 
any publisher or book dealer. He will tell you that 
during the ten most prosperous and wealthiest years 
of our history, the book business was fairly gasping 
for breath. 

Now, then, if during a period when the work 
motive with its prospect of reward was strongest, 
if even then, books and reading—the simplest, the 
most convenient and the most ancient of the arts 
of self-development—had to struggle to compete 
with easier, more effortless forms of recreation, then 
what a task there lies before us in a day when the 
leisure, not the work motive is in the saddle. lt 
people cannot or will not develop on a larger scale 
than ever before, the reading and the ownership ot 
thought-provoking books in hay-making days and in 
days when there is a reward for achievement if one 
makes better hay than his neighbor, what incentive 
is there now, when rewards are vague and doubt 
ful, when all the stabilizing forces of a? national 
recovery plan tend toward a dead level of mediocrity, 
toward a skill in the science or the art of “just 
getting by.” 

I make this statement merely as a close observe! 
of that rather large portion of our population that 
reads books. But you in your special fields of formal 





2 This is in no sense a criticism of the plan. [t fs merely drawing 


attention to certain regrettable effects 
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education must see, as | am trying to point out, that 
our biggest job in educating for leisure is to estab- 
lish a new motive, a new reason, a new excuse—it 
vou please—for self-development, both mental and 
physical. A new psychological approach is needed 
perhaps, a means of developing a belief in the value 
of self-development through worth while recreational 
and educational opportunities. 

Another side light on the lack of a sustained pur- 
pose on the part of many adults may be found in 
rather recent public library experience and a factor 
that is closely associated with any consideration of 
education for leisure. Although there was an aver- 
age increase of about 40 per cent in the reading of 
public library books from 1929 to 1933, re-employ- 
ment during the spring of last year saw many who 
had used books merely as refuge, slip quickly back 
to former habits as soon as new tubes could be 
bought for the radio, or tickets for the movie, or 
the car could be registered. Books were used, en- 
joved and appreciated by many who never read be- 
fore the depression and who will not read again, 
provided more spectacular and effortless “‘‘outlets 
jor their inertia’ can be supplied. 

And so in setting up any new concept of value 
in self-development, a task for which [ feel com- 
pletely incompetent, we must throw overboard much 
of the old language of education, at least as most 
of the ultimate consumers of education have re- 
garded it. The practicability of education in terms 
of career return is in a very weak position just now. 
Perhaps we ought to scale new heights of idealism 
because there are no rocks to cling to on the more 
easily traveled plains below. The value to oneself 
of possessing a mind with a broader gauge; the satis- 
faction of being capable of more careful thinking 
processes; the ability to observe, to think, and to 
act more skilfully than the other fellow, as a per- 
sonal rather than a career or vocational achieve- 
ment—the merit badge idea of Boy Scouting on a 
large scale—perhaps in that direction lies our way. 

Possibly some of the most criticised features of 
the present-day public school program—the clubs 
and auditorium work of the junior high schools, 
tor example—may in the end prove most essential 








to the development of a new vision of self-develop- 
ment value. Establishing now in boys and girls a 
pleasure and some degree of skill in dramatics, 
sketching, collecting, etc., may reap a harvest in the 
leisure hours when school days have ended. Playing 
in the school orchestra or band, not necessarily to 
make a living as a violin or cornet player, but to 
enjoy living more because of it later in lite—are 
these not reasonable hopes? 

Of course, one might object to these features of 
education on the ground that “God expects us to 
learn how to do some things ourselves.” But how 
often do we live up to His expectations! 

A very essential requirement in any program of 
educating for leisure is continuation opportunities. 
It is of little use to instruct and even inspire boys 
and girls, young men and women to prepare fot 
living in an age of leisure, if the possibilities of 
carrying on are meagre. That has been one great 
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weakness in attempts at developing a nation-wide 
adult educational program. If education for leisure 
is to succeed, there must be more and better facili 
ties for handicrafts, dramatics, music, reading, and 
the rest. They must be brought into neighborhoods, 
where people live. Without regional distribution, 
only partial success is possible. “Vhe increased read- 
ing of books through the development of branch 
libraries in our American cities, and the results of 
leisure time activities in Providence and other 
municipalities on a_ city-wide basis confirm | this 
statement. 
Through The Library Window 

As the public librarian on this program, [ am 
expected to establish some conclusions from our con- 
sideration of this matter of education for leisure to 
which librartes may make a definite contribution; 
some tentative plan in which books and reading may 
participate. | hasten to add that few public services 
have been more directly associated with leisure time 
than our public libraries. The reading habit is really 
founded upon reading opportunity, which includes 
two chief elements—i.e. printed matter and tree 
time. Public library growth of the past century 
would never have been possible on the national 
working week of our grandfathers—sunrise to sun 
set, six davs of the seven. Without leisure, reading 
starves except with that small percentage ot people 
who possess back, as well as wish-bones, and are de 
termined to read despite all obstacles. 

If in our study of education for leisure, we are, 
in part at least, concerned with letsure time activt- 
ties that develop the participant, as well as amuse 
ments and diversions that only entertain and kill 
time, then we cannot forget that reading is the ally, 
the handmaiden of most learning. Mr. Uhomas A. 
Edison predicted more than a decade ago that the 
motion picture screen would soon replace the printed 
page in the process of Jearning. Others, more re 
cently, have advised us to get ready for the sub- 
stitution of the radio loudspeaker for the book. 
Though both motion picture and radio have become 
valuable aids to education, they are still only sup 
plementary even in the program ot the classroom. 
Especially where the out of school population is con 
cerned, books bid fair to remain as the most con 
venient aid to the learning process, convenient both 
as to “place” and “time.” And in its provisions 
for treedom of analysis and quiet reflection, the 
printed page is supreme. Furthermore, even in the 
reading of the lightest form of Jiterature-—narrative 
fiction—the printed page compels the reader to be 
more of a participant and Jess of a spectator than 
do radio or movie. In the more thoughtful fields of 
interest or knowledge, reading is far more profit 
able as an investment of time hecause though 
sedentary, still the reader must be alert, both phys 
ically and mentally. He is less of a spectator before 
the pages of a book whose subject attracts him than 
in the presence of a moving series of pictures or 
the sounds of a distant voice and an invisible per 
sonality. 


As ta how books and reading may direetly or 
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indirectly take part in the education for leisure, | 
would suggest the following: 

After the mechanics of reading have been im- 
parted to the child, and in this respect, considerable 
progress and improvement in method have been made 
during the past dozen years, efforts should be made 
and sustained to interest the child in developing the 
reading habit. In general, this should be accom- 
plished as a by-product, as far as possible, and so 
that the boy and girl do not suspect that they are 
being exposed to another up-lift racket. Of course 
the “clinic and morgue” methods of studying litera- 
ture have been and should continue to be scrapped. 
The practice of scheduling free reading periods, 
with the student making his own choice, the teacher 
guiding only when requested to, ought to receive 
more support. 

Then the convenience of materials for reading 
—the schoo) \ibrary—is an important factor. A 
junior or senior high school without its fibrary 1s 
no longer considered to be completely equipped, and 
some progressive cities have introduced f{ibraries in 
the elementary school program. While there are 
reasons why undivided administration seems wiser, 
in this matter of encouraging reading, a cooperative 
program in which the Pudlic Sctaals aad the Public 
Library combine, operating the school library after 
school fours far the eatire neighborhood as a branch 
of the public library offers many advantages. Dur- 
ing their free time, and even after graduation, the 
children who have become affiliated with the school 
library and the librarian continue their library con- 
tacts in a free and most natural way. 

In the project method of instruction, so much in 
evidence of late, a great deal can be done to enrich 
Jearning and at the same time, stimulate a “feeling 
for reading,” especially in books of fact, not fiction. 
Some city schoo) systems are even introducing this 
program in the early elementary grades with con- 
siderab)e success. 

Simple but systematic instruction in the use of 
books as tools is desirable, employing methods that 
are imaginative and not duff, that may develag a 
carry-over into post-graduate life and activities. 

Always during school days, the danger af the 
student falling into the deadly pit of “Compulsory 
Reading” should be avaided. We should remember 
the possibilities of luring boys and girls along the 


Open Road ta Reading with subject displays ot 
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books, posters, exhibits, etc. In the later years ot 
high school, and certainly in college, the value oj 
books and reading as living forces in connection 
with problems of the day, the development of 4 
respect for older books as well as the hot-from-the 
grid publications ought to be encouraged. 

And finally for the adults, especially those nv 
longer in college or university, the establishment in 
our public libraries of a reader’s advisory service, 
in which we break away from traditional library 
service, sit down and talk over personal reading 
problems with a competent librarian, possibly hay 
ing prepared in harmony with our reading ability 
and educational background, a carefully planned 
course of reading on interior decoration, Modern 
European history, salesmanship, poultry raising, the 
New England novelists, or some other subject in 
which we would like to “read with a purpose” for 
a few weeks. 

{ have said that the economic depression has de 
stroyed many illusions. One that [ have not men- 
toned is “L haven't got time.” Today the cheapest 
commodity on the market is “time.” It is rated at 
a lower point than at any time since the Civil War, 
{f you doubt this statement, examine your city’s list 
ot trained engineers and other experts now working 
under CWA jurisdiction and wage-rates. Can we 
attract the attention and capture the interest of a 
considerable portion of America’s population in a 
program that may help them to live richer lives 
and through the living of which life takes on an 
added zest and flavor? \f we can only devise the 
right program, | believe that it is possible, because 
the youth and adult of America are “time-conscious’ 
—they have leisure time and they know it. 

Those who remember their Plutarch will recall 
Dionysius the Efder, when asked whether he was 
at leisure, replied, “God forbid that it should ever 
befall me!” 

Verily, it has come to pass that this which seemed 
an evil ta that ancient philosopher has become 4 
detinite reality, a personal experience, to our fellow 
Americans, That leisure may be a boon and not a 
curse, that it may up-build and not break down the 
morale of a people, is an objective, a common cause, 
to whose support we may perhaps devote more effort 
than we have ever given to leisure’s opposite—work. 
A paradox, possibly, but isn’t life, like Mr. Chester- 
ton, just filled with paradoxes! 





“Vocational education must be an integral part of 
education as a whole. Great lives and great ages never 
grow from dead hopes. In our vocational education 
let us not teach despair, surrender, and socia) retreat. 
Let us arouse expectation that life shall be a great 
adventure, that opportunity ig aot exhausted, that 
every person should have opportunity in proportion to 
his character and ‘ability. Let us teach our boys and 
girls that the American dream is not dead, but that 
in them it should find fulfillment, Education will 
surely reflect a philosophy of life and of society, There 


can be no full unity as to methods where there is 


great disunity as to aims. 


——From “Education For A New Society”, 


By ArtHuur E. Morcan 


in Occupations, October, 1933. 
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Digest Of Library Legislation 
1932 And 1933 


Being Part Of The Annua) Report Of The A. L. A. Committee On 
Legislation, 1933 
By FRANK L. TOLMAN 
Director, Library Extension Division, Education Department, State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


HE task of analyzing and reviewing legislation 
enacted during a period of economic crisis 
presents great difficulties. Especially difficult is 
the interpretation of proposed legislation that failed 
of enactment. The purpose of such bills is otten in- 
tentionally disguised or at best is not easily apparent. 

There is no precedent for the flood of Segislation 
relating to cities, public finance, taxation, reorganiza- 
tion of government, public debt, and retrenchment. 
Yhese subjects were of small importance in the sum- 
mary of library legislation in former years. ‘Uoday 
practically the entire output of laws, executive or- 
ders, and court decisions must be examined to ap- 
proximate a complete summary of library laws and 
regulations. 

An attempt is made to indicate the more important 
trends in fegislattan ia the field of taxation and pub- 
lic finance. Many of these trends are believed to be 
reactianary or transitory. They present, none the less, 
problems of great difficulty to library boards and li- 
brarians. It is hoped that the section of the summary 
dealing with these and related subjects may be found 
usetul as indicating precedents to be followed and 
pitfalls to be avoided. 


Major Trends In Tax Legislation 

Certain major trends are easily discernible in the 
great mass of tax legislation. While no attempt has 
been made in this report to summarize genera) tax 
laws, a brief presentation of these major trends is 
believed to be necessary to an understanding of the 
present financial condition of the public and state 
libraries. 

The new tax laws seek a greater income from new 
sources to make good the large shrinkage of tax 
revenue trom old sources. 

The new tax laws seek a new and wider base for 
taxation, 1.e., a more general distribution af the tax 
burden. 

The new tax laws seek ta reduce the present bur- 
den of taxation on real property. 

The new tax laws look toward a simpler and bet- 
ter coordinated system of tax collection, by which 
all general taxes would be collected by the state or 
the federal government and distributed to the munict- 
palities. 

A number of states propose to eliminate the per 
sonal property tax as New York has done. Other 


states are seeking some way to entorce this trouble- 
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some tax law. 


Many states are seeking to reduce the present wide 
range of exemptions trom taxation of rea) property 
and income taxes. 

Many states are assuming more and more of the 
costs of services tormerly borne by local governments. 
In addition to cost of schools and roads there are 
proposals for state support of all health activities, all 
police work, the entire care of the poor, defective 
and delinquent, the state support of all haspitals, ete. 

In the search for new sources of revenue, the taxa 
tion of intangibles presents great difficulties, Many 
proposals to reform this branch of tax collection are 
being made. 

More extended treatment is needed for certain 
major developments in taxation particularly the sales 
tax and its variations, the review and limitation of 
taxation, taxation of intangibles and the liquor tax. 


Tax Limitations And Budget Review 


‘Tax Limitation as adopted in many states takes 
3 forms: 

1. Restriction of the tax rate to a specitic millage 
tax on the assessed valuation. 

2. Requirement that the amount of tax to be 
raised in any year sha)) not exceed the amount raised 
during the preceding year by more than a fixed pet 
centage, which is usually fixed at 5 per cent. 

3. Debt Limitation. A majority of the states have 
limited the power of local tax districts to incur debt. 

4. Budgetary Control. 

This usually provides for the local 
budgets by the State Fiscal Authority or a_ local 
(county) board of tax review. 

Che tax limitation scheme is a literal imposition 
of the doctrine that the best way to reduce expendi 
tures is to reduce income. The fallacies of this dov 
trine are easily seen and for this reason many tax 
limitation laws try to prevent the incurring of deficits 


review of 


and debts, which would amount to the evasion ot 
the tax-limitation law. Vhe tax rate is usua)\y held 
to a maximum limit of $1.50 tax on each $100. of 
taxable rea) property. 

Onto and YNvIANA have pioneered i attempts 
rigidly to limit tax rates. “Vheir experience has been 
interesting and enlightening in shawing the extreme 
difficulties of providing for contingencies, emergencies 
and focal needs. 

Vax Vimitations show a 
simplest af these is a limitation of the total tax thar 


may be raised to a specified rate. “Vhis covers state, 


variety of form. The 
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local, city and special taxes. The distribution is usu- 
ally left to local tax and budget autharities. 

(INDIANA has limited the total levy (1933) includ- 
ing state tax to $1. an each $100. outside munici- 
palities and to $1.50 within municipalities. ‘The 
Supreme Court however has sustained levies in excess 
of the limit. 

MARYLAND has placed the aggregate rate for state 
taxes (1934 and 1935) at 22 cents on $100. ‘These 
are distributed between services in long tables. 

CauirorNia, Micuican, New Mexico, Onio 
and OKLAHOMA and other states have adopted con- 


stitutiona) tax limit amendments. 


Tax Limitations By Constitutional Amendments 

CALIFORNIA adopted a constitutional amendment 
limiting budget for state, cities and counties for any 
year or biennium to not more than 5 per cent excess 
over appropriations of last tax year, except for state 
payments for public education, Not more than one- 
fourth of State budget shall come from real estate. 
A two-thirds vote is required to increase appropria- 
tions over the last budget. 

New Mexico by constitutional amendment limits 
the total levy to 10 mills, of which not more than 
4 mills goes to the State, excluding institutions. 

Ono amended its constitution in 1933 to provide 
that no property shal) be taxed at more than } per 
cent of its value for all state and local purposes. 
Additiona) \evies may, however, be authorized by a 
majority of the voters or when provided by terms 
of a municipal charter. 

OKLAHOMA provides by amendment of its con- 
stitution, that the total tax for all purposes shall not 
exceed 15 mills. Additional levy may be made for 
debt service. 

Texas limited taxes and licenses of all kinds to 
not more than $22.50 per capita. 

West Vircinta placed a limit of aggregate taxes 
on residential and farm property of $1. on $100., on 
all other property outside of municipalities of $1.50 
on $100., and all other property within municipali- 
ties of $2. on $100. After 1933, State tax sha} nor 
exceed 1 cent on $100. exclusive of debt. 

Arkansas and 'S‘rxas wi} vote at the November, 
1934 election on their limits. Michigan voters ap- 
proved the tax limit amendment in November, (933. 

A second form of tax limitation is the percentage 
reduction or increase plan. A state or local tax unit 
is limited to a specified small increase or required to 
effect a percentage saving over tax rates of the last 
year or biennium or some other specified date. Thus 

CALIFORNIA allows only a 5 per cent increase in 
any year for state and local units, except by appeal 

state Board of Equalizati t by 2/3 v f the 
to State Board of Equalization or by 2/3 vote of the 
electors. 

COLORADO in 1931 adopted 5 per cent increase as 
the maximum allowed in any year. 

lowa has required mandatory reductions in tax 
levies. ‘The total tax rate in a)) taxing districts shall 
not exceed 20 per cent of the total rate for 1930. 
Certain exceptions are permitted. ; 

A moditication of the simple plan for a maximum 
general tax rate is the itemized or distributed tax 
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schedule. In this plan the maximum is sometime. 
distributed between state, county, city, schoo) an) 
special tax districts or sometimes between the variou 
essential services, Some schedules are relatively simple, 
but they soon become immensely detailed and e¢, 
tended, covering every size and type of municipality 
and a multitude of classitied services. 

In ILtinots, the normal limit for counties is 25 
cents on $100. Large counties are allowed 32 mills, 
with certain items (debt service, county highways) 
outside the limitation. A higher levy may be autho; 
ized by popular vote. If the levy exceeds 1 per cent 
of assessed valuation of any property, the rate « 
tax must be reduced to that rate. 

KANSAS limits total levy for all county purpe 
(except debt) from 3.50 mills to 5 mills, and 
rate tor current general expenses from 1,60 mills 
3 mills on assessed valuation. The higher rates ma. 
tain where the valuation is small, Vhere are jon 
tables of special rates for cities, but the total Je, 
must exceed 10 mills in first class cities, and 9 mil! 
in second class cities before these become operatis 
An additional levy of 25 per cent is allowed by 3/4 
vote of electors or by appea) to tax commission. 

Minnesota has a limit of 7 and 8 mills 
counties varying with population and taxable wealth. 

Mississippi has placed county tax limits at 5 to 10 
mills varying inversely with valuation. Limits are set 
for towns (usually 6 mills), cities (6-12 mills) and 
school districts. 

NEBRASKA. ‘The limit for counties is placed at 35 
cents to 50 cents per $100. for county purposes. 

New Mexico places a blanket limitation, except 
for debt service, at 20 mills. The total state levy 
may not exceed 10 mills or 4 mills for all purposes 
except support of charitable, educational and penal 
institutions. 

OKLAHOMA distributes the 15 mill constitutional 
limitation by statute as follows: Counties 3-3% mills 
but may be increased to + mills by County Excise 
Board. Towns 1% mills for current expenses, total 
tax 3-4 mills. Cities for current expenses 4 mills, 
but County Excise Board may increase to 6 mills. 
School district levy for current expenses shall not 
exceed 5 mills. 


RHODE ISLAND placed a limit on town taxes of 


2% 


tor 


per cent of the ratable value except for deb’ 
service, On petition of the town council, the ‘Stat 
Commissioner of Finance may increase the rate. 

SouTH CAROLINA amended the 1931 limitation 
law in relation to schoo) taxes. 

Texas placed a limit for total State taxes and 
licenses of a)) kinds at not more than $22.5(). 

WASHINGTON allows a total tax of not more than 
4) mills on assessed valuation which shall be 12 at 
the true value. The limit of the State levy is 5 mills, 
of county levy, 10 mills (including school fund), 
school district 10 mills, of city or town 15 mills. 
Taxes for debt service is not included. Three-fitths 
majority at a special election may authorize a higher 
levy. 

WISCONSIN limits county taxes for all purposes ex 


cept debt to | per cent. 
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Flexible Limits 

In Micnican, the County Yax Commission ap- 
proves minimum rates and determines the maximum 
rate, Which may not be greater than is necessary for 
the budget submitted. [f in any district the average 
tax rate for the three last years is less than the fixed 
minimum rate, the average shall be allowed in place 
of the minimum. 

School Tax Limitation 

Special limitations applying to taxes raised for 

effect in Florida (1931), (daho 


schools are in 


,(1933), lowa (1933), Kansas (1933), Maryland 


1933), Michigan (1933), Mississippi (1932), Ohio 

1931), Oklahoma (1933), South Dakota (1933), 

vashington (1932), West Virginia (1933). 

IDAHO limits levies for general school levies to 8 

Ms, $ mills additional are allowed for high schools. 
, Such limitations may indirectly affect school dis- 
trict public libraries and school libraries. 


Limitation Of Library Tax 


Libraries are of course affected by tax limitations. 
Whether the library tax is a separate tax or a part 
of a local tax, normal library income is greatly re- 
duced under the plan during depression years. In 
MicuHicGAN, the danger that the tax Jimit would close 
many of the city libraries was one of the reasons for 
the contesting of the Jimitation law in the courts. 
The courts held that charter provisions in city man- 
ager cities were not annulled by the law. Tax limita- 
tions may be written into the constitution. In such 
an event, the financial strait-jacket is rendered nearly 
irremovable. 

is agit d : , 

Cotorado. Tax for free libraries shall not exceed 
1 mill. 

INDIANA. Townships having libraries worth $25,- 
000. or more established by gift, may levy not more 
than 6 cents on $100. for maintenance and 5 cents 
on $100. for more than 3 years for grounds and 
enlargement of buildings. 

Townships, upon petition of 5) taxpayers may 
levy not more than | mill to support a city or town 
library serving the township by contract. 

KANSAS limited the county tax for library pur- 
poses to 4 mill and for cities from 14 mill to 1 mill. 

Counties, contracting for library service, may levy 
tax of not more than Y mill. 

NorTH CAROLINA places the City or County li- 
brary tax at a minimum of 3 cents and a maximum 
of 10 cents on $100. 

OKLAHOMA includes circulating libraries among 
the special purpose county and city levies. These are 
limited to 1 mill, 

Budgetary Control And Review 
_ This form of fisca) supervision usually provides 
for review of local budgets by a constituted state 
authority. 

One form of budgetary control requires an auto- 
matic review of a) budgets. Another form requires 
such review only on appeal by petition or by some 


other method of determining the popular will. The 
State Tax Commission usually is charged with this 


ani 


duty but in several states a special tax authority is 
set up. 

Several states also provide tor the review of local 
budgets by the County Boards of Supervisors ot 
County Tax Boards (as in California by the County 
Board of Supervisors—for special tax districts) Un 
diana, Michigan, Oklahoma (County Excise Board) 
Ohio ( County Budget Commission } 

Vax review has been adopted by twenty-five ort 
more states. [hese states usually supplement tax limi 
tation laws by providing a board or commission sup 
posedly of experts to reduce excessive tax rates 
and/or expenditures, and to allow local tax rates in 
excess of the legal maximum, Vhe value of the plan 
depends on the personnel and staffing of the board 
ot review, If this immense task of reviewing thou 
sands of local budgets is added to the duties oY a 
state tax commission without a large 
expert personne) and funds, it creates intolerable 
delay or snapshot judgment or worse. When, as in 


increase of 


Inptana, the Board of review may revise Gf reduce 
any levy including state and municipal revenues and 
the reviewing board is a nondescript county board, 
the acme of administrative folly would seem to be 
reached. A safeguard is provided by the right of 
appeal to the State Boards on petition of ten tax 
payers. 


Tax Review 


CactrorNta amended its tax review saw in 1938. 
The County Board of Supervisors is required to 
review budgets of some special tax districts and 
make proper changes without hearings. School budgets 
are not included. 

CoLorApo directs 
Jocal governments to file copies of budget with the 
State ‘Tax Commission. School budgets must be filed 
with the State and County Superintendents ot 
schools. 

INDIANA. County Boards of tax adjustment have 
the function of reviewing municipal budgets of rhe 
county. They may reduce any item except those for 
debt service and may increase them to meet emes 
gency needs up to the legal limit by vote of at least 
five members. Any ten taxpayers may appeal to State 
Board of Tax Commissioners. 

Montana requires budgets and tax levies ta be 
filed with the Tax Examiner. 

Miecnican has established county tax Commis 
sions who are required to review budgets, tax [evies 
and assessed valuations of all local units. They deter 
mine tax rates, or approve budgets not exceeding tax 
limit. Jf total required exceeds net limitation com 
missions shall (1) set a minimum rate of 3 mills for 
county and 4 mills for school district and (2) divide 
the balance between all focal units according to needs 
The Commission shall approve maximum rate for 
units that have not submitted budgets. ‘Yhe Comm)s 
sion mav also reduce any items in the budget where 
it has lowered the tax levy. 

Local tax units may adjust budgets and tax rates 


budget-making authorities of 


within the maximum tax rate approved by the board 
and may appeal to the circuit court from the county 


4 are ”) ) 
tax commission's fina) order. (Laws 1935, Act 62) 
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In NortH CaroLina, County Adjustment com- 
Missions may investigate resources and valid obliga- 
tions of counties and municipalities and determine 
the valuation. All costs are borne by the county or 
municipality requesting aid. 

Sales Tax 

A chief characteristic of tax legislation of 1932 
and 1933 is the phenomenal growth of the sales tax. 
Regarded generally as an emergency tax, there is a 
strong support of the sales tax as a permanent part 
of the tax structure of the state and nation. 

Fifteen states this year imposed a tax on sales. 
Arizona and Illinois enacted two, as the first was 
held unconstitutional. In North Dakota and Oregon 
the proposal was submitted to a referendum. Voters 
of both states rejected the tax, but in Oregon a new 
sales tax will be effective March 10, 1934. The sales 
tax is now in force in Arizona, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington and West Virginia. It 
will be remembered that Kentucky adopted the tax 
in 1930, Pennsylvania for six months only in 1932, 
and West Virginia the first sales tax law, amended 
this year, in 1921. In Michigan and Washington the 
law was held in abeyance until its constitutionality 
could be established. Both laws were upheld. In 
eighteen states the sales tax is now in force. New 
Mexico’s proposed sales tax will be submitted to a 
referendum in the election of November, 1934, but 
the tax will be operative from December 1, 1933 
until referendum date. 

Older taxes of this sort, usually merchants’ license 
taxes, have been levied in Pennsylvania since 1899, 
Delaware since 1915, Virginia since 1887 and Ken- 
tucky since 1930. In Rhode Island and Illinois the 
localities have been permitted to levy such taxes. 

The tax is far from uniform as between the states. 
It is frequently a gross income tax law, a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax or a transfer tax. The tax is an 
emergency levy in Arizona, Illinois, New York, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Washington. 


In only five states is the tax a flat rate: California 
levies 2% per cent, Illinois 2 per cent, Utah 2 per 
cent, Michigan 3 per cent, New York 1 per cent. In 
the other states the rate varies with the amount of 
the sale, the article sold, and whether the sale is by 
a wholesale or retail dealer or manufacturer. The 
new Oregon law taxes retail sales of tangible per- 
sonal property and utility service 1'4 per cent. 

All the states, whether or not they specify the ex- 
emption by law, must exempt sales or services to or 
by the United States and sales involving interstate 
commerce, as required by the federal constitution. 

Sales to or by governmental units are exempt by 
law in Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Utah, and Washington. This 
would involve the exemption of public libraries from 
the tax in those states. However, it is probable that 
public libraries are exempt in all states, as the United 
States Supreme Court has generally ruled that rev- 
enue may not be levied on transactions in which 
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government is a party. Free association or society |j- 
braries are liable to the tax unless it is absorbed hy 
the retailer. 

South Dakota and generally other states adopting 
the gross income type of sales tax do not exempt pur- 
chases or salaries paid by the state or local unit of 
government but societies not organized for profit do 
not pay the tax on their sales or earnings. Organiza- 
tions not organized for profit are exempt in Arizona, 
Indiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Washington and 
West Virginia. 

The proceeds of the tax go to various services. In 
North Carolina and Oregon it goes to education, 
conditioned on the reduction of the real property tax. 
The tax is used to reduce real estate taxes in North 
Dakota and Oklahoma. In most of the states the 
revenue is divided between relief, education and the 
general fund. Arizona and New Mexico divide the 
revenue with local units. California, Indiana, New 
York and Mississippi use the entire proceeds for 
state expenditures. Little if any of this revenue is 
earmarked for libraries. In California one of the 
reasons leading to the adoption of the sales tax was 
the necessity of raising money to cover increased 
contribution of the state to the support of the public 
schools. Incidentally some of the proceeds goes to 
school libraries. 

Library officials are chiefly interested in the new 
sales taxes as possible new sources of library revenue 
and in the provisions relating to exemptions from the 
tax relating to or including libraries. 

While no state has mandated any part of this im- 
portant new revenue to libraries an indirect benetit 
may come by later library appropriations from the 
general state fund, the school funds or the local gov 
ernment’s share of the sales tax. Any increase in such 
general funds makes possible a more liberal attitude 
toward public expenditures in general. 

Sales tax legislation has met with stubborn re 
sistance in legislative bodies and in the courts. The 
first Arizona law of 1933 was held unconstitutional 
and a substitute was passed. The first Illinois law 
was similarly held unconstitutional as violating the 
constitutional requirement for uniform and equal 
protection to all citizens. A retailer’s occupation tax 
placing a 2 per cent tax on gross receipts took its 
place and is believed to be constitutional. 

By House Bill 34, Oregon permits certain munici- 
palities to levy a sales tax. House Bill 110, passed at 
the second special session, imposes a tax on retail 
sales of tangible personal property and utilities serv 
ices of 1% per cent. Proceeds go to the common 
school fund. 

By House Bill 5, Missouri placed a tax of /% per 
cent on sales of tangible personal property and on 
certain services effective January 15, 1934 to Decem 
ber 31, 1935. 

At least fourteen cities have imposed sales taxes 
by local ordinances. Two of these have been repealed 
and three others have been held unconstitutional. 


Beer And Liquor 


All the states excepting Albama, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Washington and Wyoming have 
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a special tax on beer and light wines. Thirty-six out 
of the forty-one have, in addition to license tees, an 
excise tax on beer ranging from as low as 50 cents 
a barrel in Montana to as high as $4.66 a barre) in 
New Mexico. Part of the revenue is diverted to edu- 
cation in Arkansas, Michigan, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and 
Wisconsin. In nearly half of the states the revenue 
is shared with the locality. The sale of beer is also 
subject to the retail sales tax in those states in which 
such a tax is operative and to the Federal tax of $5. 
a barrel. 

In only twenty-three states is the liquor traffic 
legal after the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and West 
Virginia have already passed state liquor control acts. 
In Indiana and New Mexico part of the revenue is 
to be diverted to education. Montana has state 
monopoly of the liquor traffic with all the profits 
going to government and Delaware has a quasi 
monopoly of liquor sales. At the time of writing, 
liquor legislation is being enacted in nine states. 

The competition for the large new revenue is keen 
between local government, the state and the nation. 
The revenue may be earmarked not only for a kind 
of tax district but for specified services. No instance 
has come to the attention of the committee where 
a part of the liquor tax is reserved for library sup- 
port, but increased local revenue from liquor licenses 
and taxes will indirectly benefit tax supported li- 
braries. 

Chain Store Taxes 


Chain store taxes are levied in twelve or more 
states, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, New 
Mexico, Vermont, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The tax is a flat rate in most of these states except 
Minnesota where in addition to the flat rate, a grad- 
uated tax on gross sales is imposed. The receipts 
usually go to the general fund except in Idaho, Minn- 
esota and West Virginia, where they are appropriated 
for education. The existing chain store tax was re- 
pealed in Arizona, and in Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia injunctions are pending. Rates were increased 
in Indiana, North Carolina and Wisconsin. 

Chain store taxes were in effect or in litigation 
in twenty-one states in August, 1933. 

Libraries are interested in chain store taxes, as in 
the sales tax, (1) as a potential source of new rev- 
enue and (2) as a possible cause of higher costs of 
necessary library purchases. 

Tax On Intangibles 

In 1931 the Ohio legislature passed a two year 
experimental intangibles tax law (S.B. 323) known 
as the ‘Taft Law which provided 100 per cent of 
the tax support of Ohio libraries. Although its 
provisions seemed satisfactory at the time of its 
adoption, difficulties soon developed. The depression 
drop in tax collections reduced the yield to 60 per 
cent, an attack on its constitutionality delayed dis 
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tribution of taxes, and a decision of the State Supreme 
Court made it impossible to average the collection 
ot the counties by ruling that collections in each 
county could be distributed only in that county. Uhis 
resulted in a very uneven library income during 1932, 
the range being from 19 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The county authorities were enjoined from paying 
over to libraries their portion ot the intangibles tax 
revenue, which had already been collected, until 
the Supreme Court decision in February, 1933. Be 
cause of this long delay in distributing tax money, 
library service in Ohio was seriously crippled for 
a considerable period. 

The law was amended in 1933 (S.B. 239), imme 
diately effective, providing for the anticipation ot 
tax revenue, revised rates of taxation and the distri 
bution of revenue. Libraries were placed in a pre 
ferred position during 1933 as to 70 per cent of 
their income, this amount to be paid out of the first 
proceeds of the intangibles tax. Another law (S.B. 
30) requires the county treasurer to distribute 50 per 
cent of the amount provided in the approved library 
budget to each public library board at each distribu 
tion of classified property taxes. As distribution is 
made semi-annually, the library receives the entire 
budget as approved, subject to the limitations of the 
bill. Both bills were drafted by the joint legislative 
tax committee of the previous legislature, following 
the breakdown of the old emergency intangibles tax 
plan. Both were drawn by Senator Whittemore, a 
leading tax expert. The Cleveland Public Library 
and in the later stages of the proceedings, its asso 
ciated libraries, Dayton, ‘Toledo and Youngstown, 
with the Ohio Library Trustees’ Association  suc- 
cessfully defended the constitutionality of the dis 
tribution features of the: intangibles tax law (S.B. 
239) through all the courts. The new intangibles 
law (S.B. 30) becomes effective January 1, 1934. 
This law also provides that libraries supported by 
this tax shall serve all residents of the County on 
equal terms as the income is derived from a county 
tax. Ohio is thereby put among the leading states 
in County Library Service. (Ohio Gen. Code, s. 
2293-4). 

‘Two other bills designed to amend the intangibles 
tax law were introduced, but were not favored by 
libraries. They failed to (1933, House Bill 
653, Senate Bill 391). 

Tennessee and New Hampshire tax income from 
stocks, bonds, etc. 

Nebraska has repealed the 1931 
bles. 

Arizona and Indiana 
tangibles to their income taxes. 

Both the Arizona and the Indiana laws have al 
ready been held unconstitutional in a superior county 
court and in Indiana the case is before the Supreme 
Court. 

South Carolina levies a tax of 5 per cent on in 
come from stocks, bonds, ete., in excess of $100. 


pass. 


tax on intangi 


have added a tax on in 


Income Tax 


Six or more states have authorized personal and 
Like the sales 


corporate income tax levies in 1933. 
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tax the rates, exemptions and use of the revenue 
differ widely. It is not believed that these laws di- 
rectly affect libraries. 
Scrip 

Many municipalities have been forced to pay sal- 
aries by their I.0.U’s., certificates of indebtedness 
or what is commonly called scrip. The situation in 
Michigan represents the best practice in this field. 

The issuance of scrip by Michigan municipalities 
is authorized in an amendment of the school dis- 
tricts act. By this means Detroit and presumably 
other municipalities have been able to pay wages, 
salaries and pensions of librarians as well as other 
civil servants and teachers. In Detroit, the largest 
issue was promptly redeemed and no _ resentment 
was created by employees at not being paid in cash. 
The act was amended to allow municipalities to issue 
notes in anticipation of taxes, provided that the tax 
revenues in arrears are pledged to the redemption of 
the notes, and that the loan shall not exceed 10 per 
cent of the tax levy. Where a library district is co- 
terminus with city limits, the library trustees may 
issue such notes in anticipation of taxes under the 
same conditions. 


Other Tax Provisions 

Eighteen states permit the payment of taxes in 
convenient installments. Delinquent taxes may be 
paid in twenty installments in Arizona, Indiana and 
Washington. Warrants are to be issued for current 
expenses as needed to be paid from collections of 
delinquent taxes. In California, where real estate 
has been sold to the State on or before September 
6, 1933, for delinquent taxes, and where the State 
has not disposed of the same, the taxes then delin- 
quent thereon may be paid in ten annual installments. 

Massachusetts proposed to maintain its financial 
independence in a bill (not passed) providing that 
banks could not require, as a condition of loan to 
municipalities that salaries of public employees be 
reduced. Massachusetts may also borrow funds to 
lend to cities and towns against delinquent taxes. 

Penalties on nonpayment of delinquent taxes were 
reduced or abolished in twenty-one states. 

A bonus for advance tax payment has been au- 
thorized in Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 

New Yorkers no longer pay the ad valorem tax 
on personal property. 

Public Libraries 

Our friends the tax experts will 


step backward the new laws of Illinois giving li- 
taxes collected for 


describe as a 


brary boatds custody of the 
library purposes. The treasurer of the district, city, 
village or county is usually designated by law as 
custodian of all public money, the funds to be spent 
only on order ot the trustees. 

Free libraries owning buildings given by subscrip- 
tion are made eligible to tax support and other 
privileges in Kentucky. 

North Carolina has revised her public library act, 
praviding a minimum tax of 3 cents on $100., mak- 
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ing easier the vote on proposals to establish libraries 
authorizing regional libraries or joint county libraries. 
and establishing compulsory certification of chiet 
librarians for cities, villages and counties. 

In 1932 Massachusetts failed to pass a bill pr 
posing to relieve public libraries from the censor- 
ship restrictions. 

Indiana has taken from township library board 
the power to fix rigidly tax rates for library pur 
poses. Such proposed levies are subject to review hy 
the township advisory board. Washington allowed 
Seattle to transfer to the Police Pension Fund mone, 
hitherto allocated to the library. 


County Libraries 


In Oklahoma, the Garfield County Library has 
been closed as a result of the Tax Court’s decision 
that the library tax was outside the four mill limit 
allowed for county taxes. 

Texas proposed but failed to obtain a constitu 
tional amendment allowing counties to levy a special 
tax for county libraries. 

Consolidations of two or more counties and the 
dissolution of small townships, authorized in Min 
nesota, may bring regional libraries. Consolidation 
of public library districts is authorized in New 
Hampshire. 

New York enacted a new county library law i: 
1932. The act provides for supervision by the State 
Education Department and directs the Department 


to establish proper standards for registration of such 


libraries. . 
In West Virginia a most unforeseen library situa 


tion has arisen from the abolition of all independent 


school districts and the substitution therefor of counts 
school districts. Many public libraries have been or 
ganized by school districts and these libraries ar 
therefore consolidated into county libraries, includ 
ing some large city libraries. The situation is unsatis 
factory as all libraries are not involved and as the 
counties are usually unable to finance the new count) 
libraries. It is uncertain what obligations to support 
county libraries now rest on the state, county 01 
municipalities. A somewhat similar situation in Ohi 
is discussed under the tax on intangibles. 

British Columbia has adopted a plan for coopera 
tive library service by the establishment of union 
library districts on petition of 10 per cent of the 
electors. me 

Ontario provides for the payment of a provincia’ 


grant to county libraries similar to that paid 
public city libraries. 
Idaho failed by a very close vote to enact 


county library law modeled on the California plan 

South Dakota defeated a proposal to empower the 
: = : 4 : ; , ) 
County Commissioner to discontinue the county ! 
brary and to transfer the books to the county schoo! 
library system. Siete 

Tennessee refused to adopt a proposition for con 
tract library service. 

Library Surveys 


An unusual number of surveys of state and local 
governments have been made with a view to in 
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creased efficiency and lessened cost. The Brookings 
Institution continues to lead in careful scientific ex- 
aminations of existing administrative setups and in 
suggestions for reorganization of state governments. 
While the objectives sought in all the Brookings 
Institution surveys are much the same, ample con- 
sideration is given to existing varieties and types of 
organization as tested in the examination by their 
experts. A similarity will thus be noted in the recom- 
mendations about state library agencies in the sur- 
veys noted in part 7. Differences will also be noted 
as due to recognition of efficient work of present 
departments or commissions, and to local historical 
variations between the various states. 

In general the Institution is consistent in recom- 
mending a strong state library agency to be placed 
in the State Education Department, the head of the 
library division to hold high comparative rank among 
the leading officials of the enlarged educational de- 
partment. 

In Michigan a commission of inquiry into state 
governmental expenses recommended in 1932 that 
the functions of the State Library be reduced to 
providing a library for state officials alone. This 
would have resulted in a severe restriction of State 
Library activities. 

The Brookings Institution survey of Mississippi 
commends the work of the Library Commission 
under expert direction. ‘he experts, however, be 
lieve that the usefulness would be greatly increased 
if transferred to the State Department of Education. 

The Canadian Commission of Enquiry outlines 
the essentials of a sound library law as including a 
province-wide book service, recognition of the public 
library as of equal social importance with the public 
school, a provincial library agency in the Ministry 
of Education acting through a professionally trained 
department head, a representative library commis- 
sion, establishment of standards of library service 
and an adequate assured library income. The com- 
mission favors county or regional libraries, lower 
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postal rates on books lent from libraries and the 
establishment of a National Library as head ot the 
Canadian System of Libraries. 


Library Appropriations 


The drastic reductions in appropriations for state 
agencies and tor salaries of librarians in the service 
of the states, are indicated in the appropriation laws 
of the states. It should be noted that emergency re 
ductions by executive or administrative order or sav 
ings required in expenditures within the appropriation, 
are in many instances not included in appropriation 
figures. It has proved much easier to appropriate a 
reasonable sum and later to withhold the spending 
of a considerable portion of the moneys appropriated, 
than to make an equal total reduction in the ap 
propriations alone. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to indicate the 
probable or possible change in status and support of 
public and state libraries. In the interest of maximum 
economy and in the interest of efficient library or- 
ganization as well, there is insistent demand tor the 
following changes or (as is hoped) reforms. 

A reclassification of the library to place it more 
definitely in alignment with the other educational 
services of the state and municipality. 

A reduction in the number of kinds and types ot 
public libraries. The adoption of uniform library 
laws and the elimination of special library laws. 

The closer alignment of the library with the city 
and county government, giving more control of the 
library to the administrative head of the government, 
and making the library trustees more purely an ad 
visory body. 

The organization of small libraries into larger 
consolidated library systems, to be based preferably 
upon large political units. 

Some control of library expenditures to be exer 
cised by the proper city or state fiscal authority. 

Librarians may wish to form their considered 
opinions on these claims in the light of the informa 
tion here submitted. 








Typographical Library Is For Sale 


The Typographical Library and Museum of the American 
Type Founders Company, described in the March 1 issue 
of THe Lisprary Journat, is for sale. The considerations 
which have induced the management to part with these col 
lections are: (1) that the space (about 5,000 sq. feet) is 
required for business purposes; (2) the location is not 
convenient for students of the industrial graphic arts; and 
(3) the Collections would better be in the ownership of an 
institution of learning in one of the greater printing centers 
that would assure their permanence and expansion. The 
management is averse to proposals to break up Collections 
which have taken many years of effort to assemble. 











Public Library And Board Of Education 
Cooperation In Pittsburgh 


By 


DR. BEN G. 


Superintendent of 


GRAHAM 


Pittsburgh Schools 


And 


MARY E. 
Head, Schaals Department, 


HENEVER there is a question as to which 

/ of two agencies shal) perform a_ certain 

function, efficiency and economy frequently 

point toward the cooperation of the two agencies 
and the coordination of their activities. 

The roots of public library and board of educa- 
tion cooperation are deep-seated in Pittsburgh. They 
began many years ago in the form of class-room li- 
braries, and from 1902 library stations operated in 
schools by public library staff members added to the 
service. These stepping stones to the modern school 
library served their purpose, but proving inadequate 
to meet the needs of advancing educational proce- 
dure, they were discarded for the more forward- 
looking situation—the library in the elementary 
school, manned by an experienced teacher, who had 
added various library techniques to her teaching 
background, None of us regrets their going, All of 
us pay tribute to what was done in the past, but 
we can see the far finer results accruing from the 
newer situation and can regard the old class-room 
collections only as temporary makeshifts, 

In 1923, five elementary school libraries opened. 
Today there are ninety-three of these in our schools, 
They developed first in the schools which adopted 
the platoon plan of organization, but so convinced 
are principals of the desirability of libraries in their 
schools, that schools on the traditional, and on the 
departmental plan, are now also equipped. Only the 
very small school on the outskirts of the city has 
class-room collections of books, and these regret not 
having the opportunity afforded the larger buildings, 

In 1916, a plan of agreement was drawn up be- 
tween the Board of Education and the Carnegie Li- 
brary, which, with adjustments, has been in opera- 
tion since that time, Under this plan the Board of 
Education pays the salaries of the library-teachers ; 
eguips the library rooms; buys the reference and 
non-circulating non-fiction books; pays for the bind- 
ing and cataloging of these; cares for the weekly 
truck delivery of books to the elementary schools; 
and is responsible for certain supplies, The Carnegie 
Library maintains a Schools Department for service 
to the schoo) libraries; allocates money for circulat- 
ing and enjoyment reading books; is responsible for 
certain supervisory functions; maintains a large pool 
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Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 


collection of books to make possible a temporary 
Joan service, in addition to the permanent books 
provided; provides regular library supplies; binds 
al) books bought from Carnegie Librarv funds and 
catalogs all books for the Schools ; 
shelves. 

The program in the elementary libraries gives 
equal emphasis to cultural and educational develop 
ment. All the children above the second grade have 
two scheduled library periods a week. One of these 
is allotted to enjoyment reading, the other to in- 
struction in the use of books and library aids, and 
to reference work. In the larger schools it is gen 
erally possible to free the library teacher from a 
report class, thus making the library free for pupil 
use before and after school and at noon, and adding 
additional time to the weekly opportunity of service 
to the children who are most eager in their refer 
ence work. 

The book collections provided by the Board ot 
Education have full cataloging. The book collec 
tions provided by the Carnegie Library grow with 
the schools’ demands and are not standardized but 
Hexible and constantly changing. All titles added are 
carefully chosen by trained and 
brarians. The head of the Schools Department ts « 
member of both the Juvenile and Adult Book Com 
mittees of the Carnegie Library. Funds are available 
each year, so the best of the newer books are added 
to the basic collection which ts placed in each [i 
brary as it opens. 

Critics of elementary school libraries rarely are 
people who have worked in schoo) libraries as they 


Department 


experienced — li- 


exist in many American cities today. There may be 
an occasional weak library in any of our outstand 
ing systems, but our goals are constantly expand- 
ing and our personnel continuously striving to 
achieve better service. The best elementary libraries 
are highly creditable and measure up in their service 
to the best examples in the high school library field. 
No one visiting libraries in elementary schools can 
fail to see the children’s pleasure in their ability 
to help themselves in their reference work, in their 
deep enjoyment of their library reading period, and 
their pride in keeping the library a quiet and happ) 
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place, where the atmosphere is one of beauty and 
significance in their lives. 

The instructional program in the school library 
is one of its most noteworthy features. Here the 
children learn under expert guidance the basic needs 
for their future use of books in the high school 
library and the public library. Our fourth grade 
children use the index and contents, and the dic- 
tionary efficiently; they know the parts of a book; 
their fifth grade brothers and sisters can use the 
card catalog and the encyclopedia and have been in- 
troduced to the intricacies of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and during both fifth and sixth grade 
years, they are constantly putting these techniques 
into practice through their reference work. Before 
the pupils leave the elementary schoo) a test in basic 
work is given, and only those whom the library 
teacher refers to the high school librarian for addi- 
tional teaching, need more instruction in these phases. 
However, al] incoming high school students are given 
an orientation lesson. 

Criticism has recently been made on the enormous 
costs entailed in elementary school libraries. The 
costs in Pittsburgh are not enormous and the results 
more than justify the expenditure involved. So vital 
has become our service to the other departments 
in the school that we are the laboratory which 
greases the wheels of the whole machine. We are not 
a luxury but a necessity in the functioning of the 
modern elementary school curriculum, Auditorium 
programs, art lessons, nature study demonstrations, 
history reports, geography research, home room ac- 
tivities, and the music department—these and many 
others create demands which the children bring to 
the library, or the teachers send to the library for 
immediate settlement. 

To equip a room in an old building for a library 
we provide ten sections of adjustable shelves, a six 
drawer card catalog, a three drawer file case, eight 
tables, a magazine rack and a bulletin board (these 
last three items are made in our trade schools), and 
forty-eight chairs. We use the regular desk which 
is allotted to each teacher. The total expense of 
this equipment amounts to $380, Libraries in new 
buildings are given in addition, floor covering, a 
work room with steel cupboards for supplies, run- 
ning water, and more shelving, but these are build- 
ing costs, rather than supply costs. The book 
collections provided by the Board of Education have 
been growing over a period of eight years. We ob- 
tain good discounts because we buy the books in 
large quantities, but $740, list price will cover these 
reference and supplementary books. It is more difh- 
cult to estimate the book expenditure for the Car- 
negie Library books, because their number varies 
with the size of the school, and, whether the school 
is near a Branch Library, or will have to circulate 
the books for home use. We have as low as two 
hundred Carnegie Library books in some schools and 
as high as one thousand in others. This at an aver 
age of $1.50 per book—which is high for lower 
grade books, would involve an outlay of from $300. 
to $1500. In all the ninety-three elementary [ibrartes 
the Carnegie Library has forty thousand books, with 
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a circulation return of tour hundred and eighty 
thousand (in forty-three of these ninety-three  li- 
braries there is no home circulation due to Branch 
Library proximity). There is an advantage in a co- 
operative plan when cataloging costs are considered 
because we use the Children’s Department catalog, 
so the expenditure for cataloging goes largely into 
the printing department. We estimate that each 
catalog has cost approximately $160. Library teach- 
ers are not supernumeraries on the pay roll, They 
are carrying the same load as the other teachers 
so are not an added expense in the school budget. 
Therefore we have arrived at an average cost to 
the Board of Education for equipment, books and 
cataloging of approximately $1280. which need not 
all be spent at once, though sufficient money for 
hooks should be allowed at the opening of a lfi- 
brary to insure the library's usefulness in the school 
program. 

Those of us who favor the cooperative plan be 
tween school and library recognize at once that any 
Board of Education, acting entirely alone, can 
operate excellent school libraries by adopting high 
standards of professional supervision, personnel and 
maintenance. By cooperating with the public library, 
however, the Board of Education gains the interest 
and experience of the entire public library adminis- 
tration. The head of the library's Schools Depart 
ment, acting under the superintendent of schools, 
supervises certain functions of school libraries thus 
welding the interests of the two systems. Teacher- 
librarians become quasi-members of the )ibrary staff 

‘ . ‘ . ’ 
and feel freer in making demands upon the library's 
resources. Considerable savings in overhead are 
gained by using the public library’s cataloging and 
binding facilities, even though the public library is 
reimbursed for actual labor and materials. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the cooperative 
plan lies in its opening of the public library’s entire 
resources for the use of the schools. Vhis results in a 
constant flow of books from the public library to 
the schools for temporary use, thus enriching the 
book collections and increasing the library activities 
throughout the school. During 1933, 3,941 requests 
for additional material came from the ninety-three 
elementary libraries to the Schools Department. A 
trained children’s librarian gives practically all of 
her time to these requests. Weekly deliveries of these 
books, pictures, pamphlets, etc., are made to the 
school libraries and thousands of books go out dur 
ing the year to meet individual children’s requests, 
to increase the supply of books needed for class ref 
erence work, and to better enable the library teac her 
to serve her school and her faculty. 

‘To educators and librarians who know the results 
accruing from libraries in elementary schools it is 
incomprehensible that destructive criticism should be 
advanced to hinder their progress. We realize that 
the seeds we are sowing are to be far-reaching in 
the lives of the children; that we have an oppor 
tunity to reach the non-reading child, to open. to 
him the possibilities of the printed page; that on 
us ts part of the responsibility of guiding the reading 
child toward wise selection of material, so that he 
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will become a discriminating user of the public li- 


racy of the future; that our training in techniques 


of these children is making the intensely heavy work 


ot the high school librarian lighter, thus enabling 


her to build her advance instruction on the basis of 


established skills; that our contribution to the cur- 


riculum needs is enriching the content of class-room 
work, is widening horizons and assisting the alert 


teacher to even more constructive teaching. 


None of these goa)s toward which we struggle in 


any way belittles the services In the children’s rooms 


The High School Librarian In The Role | 
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of the public libraries. Their services are as neces 
sary as are those of the schoo) libraries. Along wit) 
the developing interest in books created in the schoo! 
library and in the class-room, should develop an in 
crease in public library use. In Pittsburgh this de 
velopment has been exemplified in circulation statis 
tics, until the lack of funds cut down the hours of 
service in the children’s rooms. Surely in the larger 
centers of population there is more thad encugh 
work for both organizations and sufficient argument 
for taxpayers to suppart bath. 


Of Reader’s Adviser 


By MARGARET CLEAVELAND 


Librarian, John Adams High School Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


ITH YHE OVERWHELMING DE- | cially for a group of this kind. At the teacher’s re 


mands made upon the high school fibra- 
rian one might well question how she can 
find the time to be a Reader's Adviser. {s she not so 
occupied with problems of administration, of library 
instruction, of book selection and reference work that 
one item would mean a piece of work done 
poorly because of lack of time in which to da it 
well? On the other hand, the high school librarian 
can not escape from giving advice in reading because 
it is an integral part of her work. Many of the re- 
quests tar help develop naturally from the school 
curriculum. 
Even if it were possible to avoid this phase of her 
work, the high school librarian will not wish to lose 
an opportunity to serve her schoo) in this capacity. 


more 


If she possesses the qualities necessary to make her a 
good )ibrarian, she has a sympathy and patience with 
high school youth, an understanding of their {ikes 
and dis)ikes, a knowledge of books and, from working 
daily with the same students, an excellent opportunity 
to know them and their interests. Such a librarian is 
on the most friendly terms with the student bady. 
Where else are conditions so ideal for helping the 
individual student ? 

L shall speak first of different ways of meeting 
the reading problem of high school students as thes 
are related to the curriculum. ‘Teachers ask 
the librarian to talk to groups. The class may be one 
in Personal Regimen where a discussion of reading 
as a use for leisure time is in the regular course of 


school 


study. In such a group is emphasized the necessity 
tor a well-balanced reading diet which will broaden 
the girl's outlook and help her to become acquainted 
with such far-flung places as Japan, Scotland, India 


or the Kentucky Mountains. A list will he made espe- 


1 Paver presented before School Libraries Section, A, 1. A. Con 


ference, Chicago, 1)1., October 21, 1933 


quest it may be largely non-fictran, thaugh readable 
books of both fiction and non-fiction are usually in 
cluded. As an example, the following titles brought 
from a teacher the comment that the girls had read 
mast ot the books suggested. The list included, among 
other titles: 4 Daughter of the Samurai, Margqaret 
Ogilvy, Quare Women, Quality Street, Dr. John 
son, American Tdyll, and The Life of Alice Freeman 
-almer. (ft this unit of work in Persona) Regimen 
classes happens to come toward the end ot the second 
semester, the opportunity is offered to suggest a list 
of perhaps twenty-tive titles as vacation reading. 
English teachers also invite the librarian into the 
classroom to discuss books. frequently a class rets 
into something near to a state of rebellion saving that 
they do not enjoy reading books which are an the 
required list or for which formal reports must be 
made. Such an opportunity is not overlooked by the 
successful teacher who turns Book Report Day into 
Baak Discussion Day. The librarian may tell why 
some books are good and others are poor, though an 
informal meeting where students are free to ask ques 
tions is liked by the class and is more valuable from 
the point of view of the librarian. 1¥ she is wise, the 
librarian will visit the class later to hear the stu 
dents’ discussion of books which they have enjoyed. 
The librarian gains at least two things from attend 
ing Eng)ish classes: she hears the student's point ot 
view and she learns to know individual students anid 
some of their interests. Her opportunity is then to 
help these same boys and girls when they came (td the 
library by suggesting to them books along the line 
of their own interests. [n this connectian [ should like 
to emphasize the importance of visiting the high I Q 
English classes. [n these groups are to be found the 
unusual readers who might not be 


quickly in the library of a large school where hun 
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dreds of students come each day. Progressive schools 
are feeling a definite responsibility to pupils of ex- 
ceptional intelligence and the fibrarian must keep 
pace with school policies in searching out those who 
have ability. [f possible, such contacts as these should 
be made during the first semester in order that the 
pupi{ may realize immediately the appartuaities which 
a high school library affords. Interesting as the work 
is with the student of exceptional ability, the libra- 
rian should be equally willing to spend an occa- 
sional period with a class of average or low intelli- 
gence which may not be in the least interested in 
reading. Very often an interest can be aroused when 
the teacher and the librarian work together in select- 
ing books simple enough for such pupils to enjoy. 

Another field of work similar to that outlined 
above is the occasiona) opportunity to speak before 
school clubs, whether it be a talk on purely recrea- 
tiona) reading or a more specialized program for a 
Poetry Club. These extra curricular contacts are also 
of value because they bring the students and the libra- 
rian together outside of the library room (tself. 
While the preparation of talks is time-consuming, it 
is effort well spent for the (brariaa wha seeks appar- 
tunities to make library service reach the entire 
school. 

Students like the informality of Browsing Periods. 
A twelfth grade English class came to select books 
of non-fiction for which they were to receive class 
credit. Although some fifty or sixty suitable books 
were placed on display racks and tables, students were 
not limited to these if they preterred to choose other 
titles. They spent the period in looking over one book 
after another; some discussed different titles with the 
English teacher or the librarian before making a se- 
lection. Fach individual had an opportunity to get 
advice if he wished it. The aim of the teacher and 
the librarian in getting students to enjoy a wide 
variety of books was expressed by one who said: 


“] think that period in the library was we)) spent for 


there 1 found books which never would have struck my 
fancy.” 


Other comments were: 


“The period was very beneficial to me, for it gave me 
an opportunity to get a number of books and select the 
one ) )iked best, something 1 never have time for other- 
wise as Journalism and outside activities keep me very 
busy and take away my study halls and library time.” 


“The period spent in the Vibrary did not help me to 
choose a book for this report as { had already read one 
two weeks before. However, it helped to arouse my inter- 
est in a popular and helpful book called The Microbe 


Hunters.” 
es 


A girl reporting on Beebe's Pheasant Jungles said “A 
good way to travel is to read this book.” 


Browsing periods especially in connection with the 
curriculum, might very wel) be a more general prac- 
tice in high school libraries. 

Yoo much credit can not be given to those teachers 


who make it possible for the librarian to cooperate 
with them in suggesting readable books to their classes 


QQ 


and who bring to the attention of the librarian, indi- 
viduals who need reading guidance. 

The high school {ibrarian is, however, not limited 
to class contacts in her efforts to intluence the reading 
of pupils. The librartan who thinks of the high schoal 
library as an ideal place for guiding the reading of 
students will not overlook the importance of displays 
and exhibits. “Che exhibit case in the Main corridor 
may be assigned for a week's library display. If the 
Art Department, the Metal Shop and the Home Eco 
nomics Department display their pottery, spun meta) 
lamps or collar and cuff sets, should not the library 
have its turn to display ilustrated editions and a)so 
new and interesting books where all the students of 
the schoo) may see them? Or, the display may aim to 
attract the attention of those inside the library room. 
\n our own school where there is a \arge foreign 
population, a poster “Russia Today” was displayed 
together with appropriate books borrowed from the 
public library. Students were intensely interested and 
their appreciation was shown by the comment of one 
hoy who satd, “T've cead the books on Russia, now 
can’t we have a shelf on Germany?” We find the 
displays are more attractive when we enlist the sers 
ices of the Poster Club for the necessary posters. It 
has the advantage of saving both time and work for 
the library staff and assures attractive posters. 

Publicity is a question worthy of longer discussion. 
May I say in passing that book jackets assembled by 
subject and lent to classrooms with the slogan “Your 
Library Has ‘These Books” is an ettective means of 
bringing specific titles to the attention of students 
who may not come regularly to the sibrary. 

Many more schemes for encouraging recreational 
reading are fisted in The Secondary School Library 
by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson. [t is interesting to note 
that of the sixty-two devices reported by thirty-three 
schools visited for the survey, forty-three were given 
only once. [f one school library finds the following 
suggestions practical, could not more of us adapt 


them to our work? 


“Post on bulletin board lists of books read and recom 


mended by various pupils.” 

“Place posters advertising books on bulletin board in 
Study Hall.” 

“Notify clubs of new books in which members may be 
interested.” 

“Post book lists relating to current plays, operas and 
lectures.” 

“Give book talks to home room groups. 


In the discussion so far the emphasis has been on 
the ways in which the librarian may first of ad) reach 
the students in the school. In an effort to get them 
into the library she must seize every possi)e cass 
room contact and advertise with displays so that the 
library may take its p)ace along with a)) orher depart 
ments in serving eficienthy the school population. 
Such devices, however, are for the purpose of bring 
ing the individual to the library where the librarian 
may continue her work of guiding his reading. 

Phe alert Nbrarian soon realizes that every student 
who talks with her about reading presents an indi 
vidual grablem. Nat every bov and girl wants the 
same quality af book. One boy ta particular had at 
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tracted my attention by his breadth of reading. He 
was equally conversant with drama, essays, fiction, 
biography and science and had recently taken to 
poetry. In response to my request for titles of science 
books which he had read for the fun of it, I received 
the following list: Gregory—Our Race From Fish 
To Man, Kellogg—Evolution; Lull—Organic Evo- 
lution: Hendersaon—Prehistoric Man; Schmucker— 
Man’s Life On Earth; Wells—Science Of Life. Such 
a student is getting a fair share of his education 
within the walls of our school library during his 
leisure hours. He presents to the librarian, both a 
problem and an opportunity—an opportunity in that 
she can suggest to him almost any field of litera- 








ture; a problem in that at times there seems little 
new to offer him in the school library. 

The type of recreationa) reading done by a serious 
student is constantly surprising even to the school 
librarian. A )ist from an eleventh grade boy included: 
Kenworthy—Peace or War; Buell—lInternational 
Relations; Chamberlain—Soviet Russia. These were 
in addition to books of drama and science. 

The fascination of the librarian’s work as reader's 
adviser comes from the great variety of individual 
requests. The girl who satd “I like Mill on the Floss 
and other books which we study in English and by 
comparison the books on the reading list seem so 
poor,” needs some one to help her select the more 
advanced books on the list. Another girl asked to 
have a special list made for her summer’s reading. 
Checking over with her in the fall I found she had 
read and enjoyed some twenty books including John- 
son’s Andrew Jackson, Maria Chapdelaine, Queen 
Victoria, Homemaker, Ibsen’s Plays and The Ivory 
Door. She later asked for a list to take with her 
when she graduated. A younger boy received one 
dollar a week to buy books and frequently asked for 





suggestions. An Italian boy, sent to the \ibrary~ by 
his teacher who was also Italian, needed help. The 
teacher suggested that his greatest need was to get 
the ideals of America and a knowledge of those who 
had made a contribution to our country. Each indi- 
vidual brings his own reading problem. The fact that 
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these same boys and girls return again and again for 
more help indicates that they both need and wish the 
type of help which we in the high school library are 
equipped to give. This fact also furnishes the libra. 
rian with the chance to build a constructive plan fo; 
each with a definite aim of increasing the variety of 
books which the student can enjoy and thus to share 
with the other departments of the school in providing 
for the use of leisure time in years to come. 

I should not like to leave the impression that the 
only type of recreational reading which our students 
do is limited to science and international relations. 
Examples which | have given may be somewhat ev- 
ceptional though each one represents books actuall) 
read by our students. The ist of a girl which - 
cluded Green Mansions, My Antonia, Shadows on 
the Rock, Cornhuskers, and a biography of Steinmetz 
is one which is more recreational in character and 
at the same time is an example of the breadth of read 
ing which we try to foster. 

(llustrations of requests for help could be multi 
plied from the experience of every school librarian. 
Che practical problem involved when the high schoo! 


librarian fills the réle of reader’s adviser is: 


1. To work closely with teachers 
2. To know the individual students and their interests 


3. So to administer the library that time can be found 


for helping the individual with his reading prob)ems 
As a professional class, we school librarians are 
apt to be so occupied with countless daily requests 
that we look at our work entirely from the stand 
point of the present. Too seldom do we think back 
to students of other vears who also have received 
that guidance which the high school librarian was 
well equipped to give. When, by chance, we meet 4 
former student, whether he is a drug store attendant 
who is reading The Forsyte Saga and a book on 
Einstein, or a college student who is using his vaca 
tion for reading along the lines of archeology, we 
realize that after all we are dealing in lasting values 
and are creating reading interests which will outlive 
a pupil’s high school days. 





“We are all tramps when you come to think of it, 
unknowing what the day will bring forth, or where 
we shall sleep the night when it comes. If we can 
help our neighbours, if we can keep our courage up, 
if we can do our work well and with all our hearts, 
so that we forget ourselves in doing it; if we can 
add to beauty a little, if only by enjoying it; if we 


can seek peace and ensue it; if 


we can look upon 


the face of Mystery and vet feel the Spirit ever mov- 
ing in this our world of star-shine—we shall do well. 


Ah! we shall do very well!” 





From Literature and Life in Candelabra 


By JoHN GALSWoRTHY. 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A Librarian Looks At The 





Rebinding Budget 


By MARGARET WINNING 
Head, County Department, Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Indiana 


O BIND or not te bind, that ts the ques- 

tion many librarians are asking themselves as 

they ponder over the curtailed budgets and 
check up on the fast dwindling cash balances, But 
if the decision ts to bind, then ‘‘what” and ‘‘where” 
and “when.” 

How often the contention is to buy replacements 
in cheaper reprints instead of rebinding the original 
book. In the reprints the covers are brighter and 
the shelves have a better appearance while the books 
are new, but there are several things to consider 
here. If a book is to be replaced this means the 
process of withdrawing the old copy, checking the 
shelf list for re-orders, and then adding and prepar- 
ing the new book for circulation. After it is added 
what is the life of the book in comparison with the 
rebound book? In most cases the reprint edition is 
on cheaper paper and not as well made, as it would 
need be, if sold at such a reasonable price. Thus in 
a very short time the same process would need to 
be repeated, especially if the library does much ex- 
tension work and the book is away from first aid 
mending for some time. One feature to be con- 
sidered here, might be the buying ot books re-inforced 
in publishers covers, or buckram bound books. In 
popular fiction some J)ibraries have found it very 
profitable to replace with the buckram reprints. The 
re-intorced books probably are better Jooking when 
new, but in a short time the covers are ragged and 
make a very poor shelf appearance, although the 
backs and the pages are intact and the books are 
too good to discard. There are many talking points 
for the reprint and the rebound book and each has 
its place in every library. 

Many books do not come out in cheaper editions 
and it seems to be unquestionable but what it would 
be a saving to rebind rather than replace. With the 
total budget less, in most cases, than it has been for 
some time, the rebinding of good popular and usable 
books would release many more for circulation. To 
do this the percentage of the repair budget should 
be increased. An important factor that any business 
person would consider would be the economy of keep- 
ing the present equipment in good running order be- 
tore extending and expanding. 

This problem has had to be faced here in our 
own library, in the expenditures of the past two 
vears, as well as the working budget for the com- 
ing year. Like many other places the funds have 
been curtailed, These last two years have been a pe- 
riod of re-adjustments, a part of the work going 
on the momentum of the former years. The coming 
year promises to be one of holding on with a hope 
of better times coming. As Allen County has county 
library service the revenue comes from two sources 


and two budgets must be followed; one for the cits 
and one for the county department which takes care 
of the rural extension work. ‘The year 193) was the 
last normal year financially, so the comparisons are 
made with the expenditures tor that year. Vhe city 
budget for the coming year is reduced 23 per cent, 
while the county is 62 per centr Sess. With the in 
creased demand for books and reading, the number 
of volumes needing to be repaired, rebound, or dis 
carded mounts alarmingly fast. After much figuring 
by the heads of the different departments the book 
and binding budgets for the coming year were 
worked out. For the city, with a total loss of 23 
per cent, the book budget was reduced by 9 per cent 
while the binding budget was increased 2 per cent. 
For the county, with a total loss of 62 per cent, 
the book budget was reduced 21 per cent while the 
binding budget was increased [| per cent. 

Aside from the economic feature of rebinding 
there is the moral and sociologica) effect upon the 
readers and general public. What effect would a 
shelt of ragged, dirty and flimsy books have upon 
the student, the general reader or the child? Some 
one coming into rhe brary for definite and direct 
information and being referred to a number of di- 
Japidated books would wonder about the authenticity 
and reliableness of that information. He would go 
away with a feeling that there might be later data 
somewhere else. Most people enjoy handling and 
reading clean, solid backed books, with all the pages 
intact, whether they are reading for a fixed put 
pose or for informal recreation. Another big factor 
is the instilling into all, especially the younger 
readers, a general respect for books and public 
property as a whole. A badly torn book might just 
as well receive a few more tears before it is re 
turned. No respect can be had for anyone, or any 
thing, that does not demand it. 

It seems to me it is necessary for every library 
to rebind as much of its book stock as financially 
possible. Yet it would not be 
everything, The sorting and weeding out a bindery 
order should not be done at the end of a hard day 
but the task should be tackled with a clear head. 
There are many questions to be settled in deciding 
what should be sent and what should be discarded. 


practical to rebind 


One big item to consider is the necessity of the book 
for the library, also, whether a newer and later edi 
tion could better take its place, or, if the book is 
physically able to be rebound. It would be foolish 
to spend even sixty or seventy cents to rebind a use 
less book, much better to put that amount to the 
purchase of something else. In scientific, business 
and reference books it is essential to have the latest 


information on all subjects. Here much more dis 
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cretion must be used, with probably much less re- 
binding in these classes. Librarians often are at a 
loss to know whether a book can be rebound profit- 
ably; whether the paper is of the right texture; 
whether the margins are wide enough to allow easy 
opening; whether the book in general is too worn 
to warrant the charge. These points are learned to 
our sorrow very often. It would be less expensive 
to hold back samples of such questions and ask the 
representatives of the different companies as they 
make their periodic visits to the library. 

In recent years the business competition extended 
into the binding field, as everywhere else. Each 
company claimed to have some special feature that 
was better than any other. | have heard it said that 
“a librarian will accept any kind of binding.”” Will 
we? If this is true it is time we were learning 
more about this subject and know actually what we 
are paying for. 

In deciding where our books are to be rebound 
we think of the quality of work done; the price 
question has been taken out of our hands by the 
N.R.A. Do the books have a good appearance? Is 
there a good color selection so that the shelves will 
not look institutional? Is the marking and lettering 
the style we like to see on our shelves? The 
flexibility of a rebound book adds much to its ac- 
ceptability. If the stitching is so tight that a reader 
must use force to open far enough to read, the center 
sections invariably pop out and the book is lost. The 
way the back is put on means much to the life 
of a book, as well as the method of stitching and 
the materials used. I think we will find that the 
bindery companies will be glad to tell us about 
these things, if we but ask them. 

Transportation is another thing to be considered 
in the sending of a bindery order. In some libraries 
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where there is not a separate shipping department, 
it is often a real task to get the books packed and 
off. If the transportation charges are to be paid by 
the library, even one way, this is an item to be 
considered. Recently, two Chicago binderies, Ernst 
Hertzberg and Sons and The Edwin Allen Com 
pany, have instituted a new service which has 
possibility of being a service all around. Regula: 
routes have been laid out in a certain radius of 
the plants and a truck makes periodic calls at the 
libraries, picking up anything to be sent, and bring 
ing the books back on the next trip. This means 
less work for the libraries and when there is a 
limited staff the books can be sent oftener and not 
be off the shelves so long. Also the doubtful books 
can be discussed with the representative and special 
instructions, if any, can be given first hand. The 
pick-up plan may settle the questions of some li 
braries as to how often books are to be sent to the 
bindery. 

In checking crippled books we often ask ourselves 
whether we should try to mend and save the bind 
ing cost. Here expert advice on a few samples would 
help. In lack of this advice we must consider the 
importance of the book and whether our mending 
would ruin it for future binding. Every one cannot 
mend, even though it may look easy, and a bungled 
job of mending is sometimes worse than a worn 
out book. We all feel the necessity of saving at 
every turn but some times we need to look around 
that turn to see if we are not practicing false econ- 
omy. Our time has a certain value and it would not 
be a saving of money to do something poorly when 
we could be doing something of greater importance 
if we left the rebuilding of books for those who 


k now how. 





Bluebirds 


Against the heaven's blue by right of birth, 


Bright lovely things, you 


reach the distant heights, 


Soaring above the sordid things of earth, 
Returning after calm, exultant flights 

To rest perhaps in tops of leafy trees 

Or calmly drink from shallow flowing stream; 
Darting into its freshness at your ease 

To flirt the cool drops through your coat, and preen. 
So my soul flies to great heights that abound, 

And mingles with the vast and azure depths, 

Is cleansed through humble roaming on His ground 
By healing springs the spirit oft accepts, 

And knows no other place such solace brings. 
Bluebirds, you taught me how to find my wings. 





From Colored Leaves 
By Amy Woopwarp 


Courtesy of The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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Recent Aids To Inter-Racial Service 


By MARY B. 


In Charge of Inter-Racial Service, 


HE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN believes 

that her work is broader than that of any 

other department of the library because it car- 
ries her into all fields of knowledge. Perhaps she is 
right, but work for the foreign born is a close second 
in its scope. 

This work calls for the continuation of the study 
of foreign languages, history and_ literature; also 
present conditions, social, cultural, economic and po- 
litical, in foreign countries. Arts and crafts and pic- 
tures of these countries, also translations from and 
into English claim attention. A knowledge of immi- 
gration and naturalization, past and present is desir- 
able. The worker for the foreign born tries to inform 
herself on the contributions of immigrants to Amer- 
ican life and on the foreign born population of her 
own community, their localities, social life and prob- 
lems. In the pursuit of this knowledge, she hopes 
thereby to make a better selection of books and to 
render better service to her foreign born patrons. 

Small public libraries because of their limitations 
rarely can attempt inter-racial service and the large 
ones usually have plenty of tools and trained service. 
Therefore in suggesting aids for this work, the 
medium size library has been kept most in mind. 

Through a period of many years various numbers 
of THe Lisprary JourRNAL have been a source of 
help, but this magazine is so well known and sub- 
scribed to by so many libraries, that references to 
definite articles seem unnecessary. Another important 
periodical is Books Abroad, published quarterly by 
the University of Oklahoma Press at $2. a year. 
Other periodicals mentioned hereafter are the best of 
the rest in English that include customs, costumes 
and literature of foreign countries, also two that can 
be obtained free and the back numbers clipped for 
pictures. 

The periodical articles are the most important of 
the recent ones, but others can be found through the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature under the 
subject headings: Aliens; Aliens, Registration of; 
Americanization; Citizenship; Deportation; Ellis 
Island; Immigrants in the United States; Immigra- 
tion and Emigration, U. S.; Libraries and Foreign 
Population; U. S. Foreign Population; Italian Lan- 
guage; Italian Literature; Italians in the United 
States; and similar subject headings for other nation- 
alities. 

Critical magazines and bibliographies, both in for- 
eign languages, may be too expensive at the present 
time, and also too inclusive and detailed. The same 
may be true of the Interpreter Releases published by 
the Foreign Language Information Service at $!0. 
a year. However, one of the recent Interpreter Re- 
lease Clip Sheets should be mentioned. It is v. 10, 


McLELLAN 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library 


no. [8, Administration of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Laws Under the New Deal, which 
is an address delivered October 25, 1933, by Col. 
D. W. McCormack, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

A library worker desiring help for any department 
naturally turns to the publications of the American 
Library Association, and theretore specific references 
to them are not made. The well known federal public 
documents that continue to be useful are recent re 
ports and publications of the U. 5. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Fifteenth Census of 
the U. S.: 1930; Population, v. 3, published by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. Another useful federal pam 
phlet is “The Promotion of Tourist Travel by For 
eign Countries,” by H. M. Bralter, being ‘Trade 
Promotion Series no. 113, published by the U. 5S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ‘This 
pamphlet, procurable from the U.S. Supt. of Docu 
ments for 10¢, gives sources of maps, posters and 
pamphlets about countries abroad. 

Individual titles of books for direct use by the 
foreign born are not included because such good lists 
of easy English and foreign language books, and of 
material on naturalization have appeared in the 
Booklist and other A. L. A. publications, also in the 
New York Public Library Branch Library Book 
News, and in the bulletins and leaflets issued by the 
public libraries of Boston, Providence, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles and other large cities. In general, books 
for study of foreign languages, and on description 
and history of foreign countries useful to the library 
worker, are not mentioned, because they are so many 
and so easily discovered. However, a few of these 
that have sections on literature have been noted. 

In addition to the aids already enumerated, the 
following list aims to include most of the rest of the 
material in English, appearing in the United States 
from 1930 to date, which will be helpful to those in 
charge of inter-racial service in medium size public 
libraries. Even within its self-imposed limitations, no 
claims are made for completeness, but hopes are held 
that the list may be useful. The most generally useful 
items are starred, 


Periodicals and Periodical Articles 
Adamic, Louis. “Immigrant’s America.” 4m. AT,, 
116:52-3. Dec. °33 
——, “Land of Promise.”’ 
Oct. "S) 


A merican-Scandinavian Review. N. Y.., 


Harper, 163: 618-28. 


American 
Scandinavian Foundation. $2. 

Atlantica; Vhe Italian monthly review. N. Y., At 
lantica. $3.50 
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Ban, O. “Death Comes to the Foreign Press.” New 


Outlook, 162:44-8. July 33 
Berthold, Arthur. ‘Cataloging 
Wilson Bul., 7:440-2, Mar. 733 


Latvian 


—, ‘Translators, Translations and Tolstoy.” //il- 


son Bul., 7:546-8. May 33 
“Bibliography in the U, 
7 :625. June °33 
Briggs, E. V. 
Small Library.” Mich. Lib. Bul. Dec. ’30 
*Clark, J. P. “Aliens in the Deportation Dragnet.” 
Cur. Hist., 36:27-31. Apr. 32 


Cournos, J. “Soviet Idea in Literature.” Cur. Fist., 


36:32-7. Apr. ’32 
Cunarder. N. Y., Cunard Steamship Co, Usually free 
to libraries 
Eaton, A. H. “Immigrant Arts in America.” School 
Arts M., 32:323-5. Feb. ’33 
Fante, John. “Odyssey of a Wop.’ dm. Mercury, 
30:89-97. Sept. °33 
Fields, Harold. “Where Shall the Alien Work?” 
Social Forces, 12:213-21. Dec. ’33 
“Foreign Language Book Stock in Public Libraries 
of N. Y. State.” N. Y. Lib., 13:173-4. Feb. ’33 
Hanighen, F. C. “What the French Are Reading.” 
Bookman, 76:141-7. Feb. ’33 
Hospodar, Blaise. “Foreigner Speaks.” //ilson Bul., 
6:41-+-. Sept. 731 
Huntington, T. W. “Books about Italy” ‘including 
its literature. Wilson Bul., +:493-501. June ’30 
Italy America Monthly. N. Y., Italy America So- 
ciety, $2 
Jones, W. K. “Spanish Literature for English Read- 
ers.” Bul. Bibliog., 14+:96-101; 125-9; 152-3. May 
*31-Apr. ’32 
Kelly, E. P. “Polish Exhibit for Libraries.” [Wilson 
Bul. 7 :169--. Nov. ’32 
Living Age. Departments Books Abroad and Persons 
and Personages 
McLellan, M. B. “Babel and the Loan Assistant.” 
Wilson Bul., 7:363-5. Feb. ’33 
Manrique de Lara, J. “List of Some Novels of 
American Authors tr. into Spanish.” /Vilson Bul., 
§:530. Apr. ’31 
“Most Successful French Books of the Year.” Mich. 
Lib. Bul. May '31 
*National Geographic Magazine. Useful for maps, 
customs and costumes of many peoples 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, Reviews of English 
translations and a department, Books Abroad 
N.Y. Times Book Review. Reviews of English trans- 
lations and books in foreign languages 
Parry, Albert. “Belles Lettres Among the Russian 
Emigrés.” 4m. Mercury, 29:316-9. July 733 
—. “Croodbye to the Immigrant Press.” 4m. Mer- 
cury, 28:56-63. Jan. °33 
Pease, Margaret. “Foreign Books in the Library.” 
Mich. Lib. Bul. July '31 
Poland. N. Y., Poland America Co. $3. 
Prostov, E. V. “Origins of Russian Printing.” Lid. 
Q., 1:255-77. July ’31 
*Randall, W. M. “What Can the Foreigner Find 


Books.” 


Ss. SR.” Wilson Bal., 


“Service to Foreign Readers in the 
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to Read in the Public Library ?”” Lib. Q., 1:79-88. 
Jan. 731 

Rehnstrand, J. “Arts and Crafts of Scandinavian 
Immigrants to America.” School Arts M., 32:426 
9. Mar. ’33 

Robbins, L. H. “850 English Words: a World 
Tongue.” Readers’ Digest, 22:14-6. Feb. °33 

Saturday Review of Literature. N. Y., Sat. R. Co. 
$3.50 

Seven Seas. N. Y., German Lloyd. Usually free to 
libraries 

*Smith, L. R. “Selected Bibliography of German 
Fiction in English Translation Since the World 
War.” Bul. Bibliog., 14:73-7, 101-3. Jan.-Aug. ’3! 

Wead, K. H. & Rustedt, M. B. “Popular French 
Books.” Selection made for French Canadians 
Vt. Free Pub. Lib. Dept. Bul., Dec. °33, p. 40-3 

Webb, Sidney. “Printed Word in Soviet Russia.” 
Cur. Hist., 37:697-704. Mar. ’33 

“What language?” Wilson Bul., 6:274-5. Dec. °3) 

Wolfe, George. “Notes on American Yiddish.” 4 
Mercury, 29 :473-9. Aug. ’33 

Woman's Press, Foreign Communities number, Dec. 
"31, and articles in later numbers 


Pamphlets and Other Inexpensive Material 

*Cassidy, F. 
Immigrant Backgrounds and Attitudes “Toward 
the Foreign Born.” Y. //”. C. 4. Nat. Board Bul., 
29, Apr. °32 

*Cassidy, F. G. “Citizenship of Women.” Y. //’. 
C. A. Nat. Board Bul., 24. Apr. ’32 

Davis-DuBois, Rachel. “Contribution of Racial Ele 
ments to American Life.” Phil., Women’s Inter- 
nat. League for Peace and Freedom, Pa. Br., °30 

Foxlee, L. K. “World Through Ellis Island . . . 
1932.” Y. WV. C. A. Nat. Board Bul., 25. Apr. ’32 

*“Immigrant Groups in the U. S.": a selected bib- 
liography. Russell Sage Foundation Lib. Bul., \\4. 
Aug. °32 

International Federation of University Women. 
“Books From Many Lands.’’ Wash., Am. Assn. 
of University Women 

*Ledbetter, E. E. “Polish Literature in English 
Translation.” N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1932 

Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, Inc., Committee 
on Racial Groups. Historical review. Bost. 1930 

Michigan University. Bureau of Alumni Relations. 
Alumni Reading Lists. 1931. p. 116-28 

New School for Social Research. N. Y. City. Gen 
eral bibliography and resource material on folk 
music and folk life, comp. by R. J. Hall and others 

N. Y. (State) Education Department. Books fo: 
classes of foreign-born and native-born adults 
Reprinted from the Course of Study for Non 
English-Speaking Adults, Albany, Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. Press, 1932 

{00 Best Ttalian Books of 1931. N. Y., Permanent 
Italian Book Exhibition 

Razovsky, Cecilia. “Handicaps in Naturalization.” 
N. Y., Nat. Council on Naturalization and Citi 
zenship, (932. 

White, W. C. “Ellis Island Altered by Immigration 
Trend.” New York Times, Oct. 8 °33 


G. “Brief Reading List on Immigration, 
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Yeghenian, A. Y. “Numbers and the Foreign Born.”’ 
Y. W.C. A. Nat. Board Bul., 27, June ’32 

Y. W. C. A. National Board. Bibliography on adult 
immigrant education prepared for the exhibit. 
Oct, “SI 

Y. W. C. A. National Board. “Repatriation of 
Aliens in Distress.”” Bul. 20, 1931 

Y. W. C. A. National Board. “U. S. Deportation 


and How It Operates.”? Bul. 21, 1931 


Books Not Included in Bibliographies Previously Mentioned 

*Baker, E. A. and Packman, James. Guide to the 
Best Fiction, English and American, including 
translations from foreign languages. New and en- 
larged ed. Macmillan, 1932 

Beard, A. E. $8. Our Foreign Born Citizens. Revised 
and enlarged ed. Crowell, 1932 

Bell, A. F. G. Contemporary Spanish Literature. New 
and revised ed. Knopf, 1933 

Bertaux, Felix. Panorama of German Literature. 
Whittlesey House, 1934 

Bithell, Jethro. Germany. Dial Press, 1932. p. 170- 
324 

Bowler, A. C. Recent Statistics on Crime and the 
Foreign Born. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work, 1931 :479 
505 

Brown, L. G. Immigration. Longmans, 1933 

Chandler, F. W. Modern Continental Playwrights. 
Harper, 1931 

Clark, C. U. United Roumania. Dodd, 1932. p, 277 
304, 311-5 

Cowles, Barbara. Bibliographers’ Glossary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. R. R. Bowker, 1933. 

Dunean, H. G. Assimilation. 
Heath, 1933 

Dyboski, Roman. Poland. Scribner, 1933. p. 338-67 

Eloesser, Arthur. Modern German Literature; tr. by 
C. A. Phillips. Knopf, 1933 

lreeman, Joseph and others. Voices of October; art 
and literature in soviet Russia. Vanguard Press, 
c. 1930) 

Graff, W. L. Language and Languages. Appleton, 
1932. p. 352-436 

Guyer, F. E. Main Stream of French Literature. 
Heath, 1932 

Ichihashi, Yamato. Japanese in the United States. 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1932 

Jorgensen, Theodore. Flistory of Norwegian Litera- 
ture. Macmillan, 1933 

Kirschstein, A. J. The Jew; His Contribution to 
Modern Civilization. Denver, Western Jewish 
Advocate, 1930. p. 71-8 

Kohler, M. J. Enforcing Our National Deportation 
Laws. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work 731 :495-505 
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Krzvzanowskt, Julian. Polish Romanti Literature. 
Dutton, 1931 

*Kunitz, S. J. and Others, ed. duthors Today and 
Yesterday. H. W. Wilson, 1933 

Living Authors. Ed. by Dilly Tante. H. W. Wilson, 
193] 

*Lewis, Read. Have I ‘e Still an Immigration P; sb 
lem? Nat. Cont. Soc. Work °33:506-77 

——. Present Status of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Legislation. Nat. Conf. Soc. Work 1932: 
475-81 

Masserman, Paul and Baker, May. Jews Come to 
America. Bloch, 1932. p. 367-73 

Maxson, C. H. Citizenship. Oxtord Univ. Press, 
1930 

Meérimée, Ernest. History of Spanish Literature; Vr., 
rev. & enl. by S. G. Morley. Holt ‘30 

Nielson, W. A. Roads to Know ledge. 
1932). p. 147-73 

*New International Year Book. See “Immigration” 
in the latest year 

Ogden, C. K. System of Basie English. Harcourt 
1934. International auxiliary language 

Reavey, George and Slonim, Mare, ed. and tr. Soviet 
Literature; an anthology. Covici, 1934 

Robertson, i? G. History of German Literature 
New and rev. ed. Putnam, 1931 

* Social Work Year Book, 1933. Russell Sage ound ’ 
1933. p. 238-46, 664 

“Standard Catalog for Public Libraries; Literature 
and Philology Section. H. W. Wilson, 1931 

Vittorini, Domenico. Modern Italian Novel. Univ. 
of Pa. Press, 1930 

Wainhouse, D. W. Legal Status of the Alien His 
torically Considered. Nat. Cont. Soc. Work 1933: 
556-65 

Waxman, Meyer. History of Jewish 
v. 1-2. Bloch, 1930-33 

Young, D. R. American Minority Peoples, 
1932 


Norton, 


Literature 


Harper, 


Services 

Casa Italiana, Columbia University. Bureau of in 
formation for Americans on Italy & Italians on 
America 

Foreign Language Intormation Service, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 

French Book Club, 441 Lexington Avenue, N. 
City. 10 v. chosen by committee of experts. $10 

International Migration Service, 122 b. 2d St., New 
York City 

Italian Book of the Month Club, Casa Italiana 
Columbia University. 10 v. chosen by committee 


of experts. $10. 





“Possession is sending downtown, as one woman is said to have done, for three yards of good 
books in brown bindings to match the furniture; ownership is saying with Fenelon, “If the 
crowns of all the kingdoms in Europe were laid down at my feet in exchange for my love of 
reading, 1 would spurn them all.” Possession is having a moroceo-bound copy of Wordsworth 
that you never look at; ownership is haying Wordsworth, it may be in paper covers, a source 
of inextinguishable delight. Possession is having a house; ownership is spiritual. A man may 
possess millions and own nothing. How much a man owns depends on the height and breadth 


and depth of his mind and soul.” 


From Tavelve Tests or ¢ haracter 
By Hakry Emerson Fosvick 


Courtesy of Harper and (ros 








A Dramatic Moment? 
By HELEN G. STEWART 


Director, Carnegie Demonstration, New lV estminster, British Columbia 


OUR PRESIDENT has emphasized the stra- 

tegic importance of the present crisis from the 

standpoint of increased opportunities of library 
service. { should like to stress (ts value in the matter 
of stock-taking or re-evaluation. 

There is a dramatic element in ever crisis which 
puts a sharper edge on vision. And in real drama 
this rises to a climax—not necessarily in the central 
catastrophe itself nor in the culminating joy—but 
in the moment of revelation during which the actor 
standing poised in the present, sees in one itluminat- 
ing flash, the long line at past events leading up to 
the crisis, and at the same time, the future conse- 
quences likely to issue from it. It is a mimiature judg- 
ment day in which cause and effect join to give a 
new philosophy of life—a new point of departure 
for subsequent action. 

{ am not at all sure that such a dramatic moment 
has arrived in our library affairs. Our present dis- 
comforts may mean no more in the long run than a 
damp and sodden day, or an untimely attack of flu. 
But | rather suspect they hold in them possibilities 
tor clearer understanding and a surer philosophy to 
guide us in the next decade. 

The library of today with its highly efficient or- 
ganization, its far-reaching programs, its multifa- 
rious activities is a very different affair from the mod- 
est institution launched less than a century ago ¢o 
provide “good reading” for all the people. And its 
very growth and expansion are part proof of Its 
endeavor to keep abreast of the times. Yet in spite 
of its efforts | doubt if it has been any more suc- 
cessful than the economic world in which it has its 
being in really interpreting the changing times in 
which we live and adapting its program to its needs, 
or that it has managed better than the others to 
substitute for the prevailing cry of “back to nor- 
mal,”’ a formula of preparation for another dav. 

Take three ways and three only, in which the 
world of today differs radically from that of a cen- 
tury ago, and think back to see how far we have 
re-aligned policy or principle to meet the new situa- 
tion: (1) The changing attitude toward knowledge 
and intellectual activity in general; (2) The expan- 
sion of the whole field of reading; (3) The emerg- 
ing conception of the Public. 

When libraries first opened their doors to a)) and 
sundry >» a hie rarchy of intellect Was a recognized 
feature of society, True it did not always function 
according to theory, but men and women with spe- 
cia) aptitude or special opportunity for acguiring 
knowledge and tor mental effort held recognized 


1 Paper presented at opening session of Pacific Northwest Library 
As , May 29, 19233 : 


OCatror 


places of leadership in the community and formed an 
aristocracy of intelligence. 

‘Their task as leaders was simplified by the fact 
that custom and tradition provided standards and 
values by which to measure a vast number of hu 
man actions. People might break loose from conven 
tion, or flout it as the blasphemer does religion. But 
the whole zest in rebellion in either case, lies in 
the existence of a recognized authority to defy. 

Finally, although the percentage of actual illite: 
acy in the early nineteenth century was much highe: 
than now, the value of a rational approach to both 
ordinary and extraordinary problems of life seemed 
almost as uncontrovertible as the values of faith in 
religion. 

The early libraries took 
granted and built up their plan of service accord 
ingly. And they are still written into our present 


these principles — fo: 


scheme of things. 

Yet in the social life of our own day, what intel 
lectual power there may be available (and it exists 
in plenty) has certainly little of the hierarchy about 
it and even less of the aristocratic. [f it becomes 
associated with leadership, it does so more by chanc 
than anything else, and covertly. Values rise and fall 
like the stock markets, and standards as in the eco 
nomic world shift from gold to silver and hack 
again, or follow the Einsteinian principle of applica 
tion only in relation to some particular person, time 
and place. And what is even more disconcerting, the 
rationalistic point of view seems to be discarded and 
discredited on all hands. Pragmatism emphasizes the 
irrational in philosophy, and psychoanalysis in ac 
tion, and instead of looking for leadership to the 
clearest thinker or the sanest reasoner, we are onli 
too apt to follow close on the heels of the best ad 
vertiser, the most vociferous orator, the man with 
the greatest force back of his elbow. 

Again, when the public [tbrary tdea was launched, 
reading was a somewhat specialized art, cultivated 
by the few whose tasks or interests led them to pu: 
sue knowledge or to gain pleasure in this way. Now 
it is, or ts fast becoming, a universal language. A 
century ago, the reader almost always had something 
at the student or the connoisseur about him, and 
could be relied upon within certain limits to find his 
own way about in a library. Today with the whole 
world turnec “literate,” ability to recognize printed 
words has often little or no relation to the ability 
to use books, and astonishingly few of those who 
crowd our corridors, have ever learned to really 
read at all. 

Jn the meantime, quantity production greatly com 
plicates the problem of choice for even the most 
sophisticated. The vast increase in the field of re 
ramifications of subject 


corded knowledge, the 
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matter, and the ever growing specialization in every 
thing under the sun, make increasingly greater de 
mands on intelligence and discrimination. ‘Uhis, of 
course, places on the library a heavier responsibility 
in the way of leadership than ever before. 

But perhaps the most radical change in social 
conditions affecting the library situation, has taken 
place in the relation of institutions to the public they 
serve. In the older theories of democracy, there was 
little understanding of the nature of the Public as 
such. The laissez faire doctrine based on individual. 
ism held that, granted free and equal opportunity, 
men could be trusted, in the main, fo choose the 
best. A library, then, which collected ‘‘good’ books, 
made them available, and threw its doors wide open, 
had gone far toward discharging its obligations. A 
realization that a number of democratically minded 
individuals grouped together was as likely as not to 
develop into a mob, with a mob’s reactions and (r- 
rationalities, came with experience, and brought the 
demagogue and boss into prominence. State action 
and control followed as an expression of the will of 
the people. But it ts only in the last few vears that 
a well-rounded conception of the functions of an 
organized public has made itself known. The ten- 
dency now is for the citizens of a progressive com- 
munity to delegate authority to this specialist or 
group of specialists or that, to organize and main- 


tain institutions for corporate service. And it is the 


business of the expert to discovet specie needs--not 
only of individuals as such, but in relation to com 
munity development as a whole. He must analyze 
them, interpret them, translate them into terms ot 
books and printed matertal, and then set up a sys 
tem which will serve these needs effectively and 
economically. There ts a far erv between this con 
ception and the benevolent paternalism of an earlier 
day, or indeed the partly autocratic, partly subseryi 
ent attitude which characterizes some of our present 
service. We call ourselves a profession now, but 
there is not a training school in the land which gives 
the professional preparation tor work of this kind. 
Present attempts to find out reading interests, to 
analyze reading reactions, and to discover sociologi 
cal or psychological standards of measurement, crude 
as most of them are, at least seem to be leading in 
the right direction. [mn any event, they show some 
realization of a wide field of effort opening out be 
tore us. 

And it is Just such a realization on a larger, clearer 
scale, which we may hope tor trom the Hash ot reve 
lation vouchsafed us in our dramatic moment if we 
reach such heights—a knowledge built out of our 
own experience which will enable us to embark on 
a solution to our present problems, not by any retro 
gressive road back to an old state of affairs but 
along a different path and with added strength to 
seek out a service to meet the needs of a new day. 





John G. White Collection 
Cleveland Public Library 


Beyond your Northern window lies the lake, 
There where the red, fantastic suns have set . 
Against whose shore the wavelets softly break 
And lull the men who come there to forget. 


These are things immemorial that must 

Endure beyond our span of paltry days... 
Claim yet a closer kinship with the dust— 
Rejoice in that their hidden glory stays. 

The stranger words these hoarded volumes hold, 


Have stirred the heart of 


some more ancient sage, 


About them is the glow of tarnished gold— 

A glamour lights the wonder of each page... . 

And still within the reach of grasping hand, 

In silent rows the ivory chessmen stand... . 
——James Liorra 
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Editorial Forum 


The Talking Book 
THE Mosr SweePinG INVENTION IN BEHALF OF 


the blind, since the introduction of Braille one hun- 
dred years ago, is the Talking 
Book. Back of this invention are 
years of research on the problem 
of making books available to the 
blind, As early as 1925, Mr. 
Robert B. Irwin, Executive Di- 
Pre rector of the American Founda- 
Ey a tion for the Blind, had the 
we po our Parr ‘ream of opening the doors of 
literature to the countless thou- 

sands of blind people who cannot read through touch. 
three-fourths of the total number who became blind 
too late in lite to master the method or who, for 
other reasons, find themse(ves unable to use the touch 
method will now be given undreamed of independence. 
Che perfected Talking Book is a combination elec- 
tric phonograph and radio set entirely contained in a 
single unit, so that, when closed, it may be carried as 
in a suitcase. Slowing down of the speed of the phono- 
graph turn-table to thirty-three revolutions per min- 
ute, close recording, exactness in reproduction, and 
nicety of contro) enables the recording of a much 
greater amount of material on a 12-inch record than 
has previously been possible on an ordinary record 
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recording at a turn-table speed ot seventy-eight revo- 
\utions per minute. An average novel, running be- 
tween 70,000 and 90,000 words, can be recorded on 
between ten and twelve double-face records. Records 
may be played for eighteen minutes on each side, giv- 
ing the listener between 175 and 200 words per 
minute, sa that baaks can be listened ta in as brief a 
time as it would ordinarily take to read them aloud. 
Various controls allow for an adjustment in speed of 
reading and in tone and volume, giving the listener an 
opportunity to alter the sound to suit his personal 
requirements. 

The Library of Congress plans to establish ‘Talk- 
ing Book libraries in connection with the present 
twenty-four Braille libraries for the blind through- 
out the United States. The first record will be re- 
Jeased in Apri) and by \ate June a considerable num- 
ber will be available for borrowing just as are Braille 
books. 

Much credit ts due the American Foundation for 
the Blind, through whose research this instrument 
has been developed, for thus making avatlable the 


great masterpieces of literature to thousands of blind 
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people and it is to be hoped that the selection of books 
to be recorded will include not only those of a scien 
tific or historical nature but also many of general 
appeal to the rank and file. 


Continuing Reading Activity 

THE INCREASING INTEREST IN THE TECHNIQUES 
of adult education receives new impulse from an in 
terpretation of population tendencies such as that 
which was printed in the New York Times of March 
18, This study prophesies that the present improve 
ment in health conditions extending the life span ot 
both men and women is likely to continue, while the 
decrease in the birth rate holds down the number otf 
children to approximately the present level. 

According to the chart which the Times has worked 
out, the tendency of our population in the next fifty 
years will be toward a much older average population 
than has been the case in the previous fifty years. So 
many mare peagle will live tata their fifties, sixties 
and seventies that it will be all the more important 
tor the public to be contirmed in the habit of continu- 
ing education. Imbuing adults with an interest in 
reading has been the library's work tor years, but 
adult education as a concerted movement linked with 
other educationa) movements to change the whole at- 
titude of the public toward the importance of con- 
tinuing reading activity is a recent development, and 
its significance becomes more and more evident. 

‘Yoday when science, economics and other subjects 
of current interest are changing overnight it is not 
enough that we should plan our educational programs 
to give the children the impact of the new ideas. 
These new ideas must pass rapidly out among all 
thinking citizens, and only by wider distribution and 
use of books can this be adequately done or even 
attempted. 

It is pleasant to hold out the promise to our chil 
dren that they will be much mare likely ta live to be 
seventy than their fathers or grandfathers were, but 
i¢ should alsa be gratifying to be able to assure our- 
selves that our own extra years will be alert and fruit- 


ful because of books made easily available. 


Forthcoming Issues 


Last OctToser we announced that an article con 
cerning the investigations carried out by the Chicago 
Graduate Library School would be prepared later in 
the year by Dr. Louis R. Wilson. ‘This article, en 
titled ‘Research in Progress in Library Science’. 
wil) be published in the Apri) 15 issue as the leading 
article. Other articles scheduled tor this number i) 
clude: “The Book Binder Looks at the Library’, by 
W. Elmo Reavis, President, Pacific Library Binding 
Company, Los Angeles, California; “Reader, Know 
Chyself!’”, by Or. N. Roubakine, Directar of the 
Biblio- Psychological [nstitute at Lausanne, Switzer 
land; and “Post-Victorian, Some Schemes for Ret 
erence of Contemporary Literature”, by William 5. 
Ament, Professor of English, Scripps College, Clare 


mont, California. 
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AMES THAYER GEROULD, librarian of 


Princeton University Library since 1920, was 
born at Gofftstown, New Hampshire. He pre- 
pared for college at Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 


Massachusetts, and graduated from Dartmouth in 





James Thayer Gerould 


1895. The year following he became assistant { 
brarian at the Genera) ‘Yheo)ogica) Seminary and, 
after one year in this position, went to Columbia 
University Library as head of the Serials Depart- 
ment. In 1900 he went to the University of Missourt 
as librarian and in 1906 to the University of Min 
‘ ‘ : : 
nesota as \ibrarian, where he remained until [920 
when he accepted his present position. 
During Mr. Gerould’s years at Columbia Uni 
versity he took up residence at the University Settle 
ment. Later he was a member of the Board of Direc 
tors of Associated Charities, Minneapolis, for about 
ten years, of the Wells Memorial Settlement, and 
the Council of Social Agencies, as well as first Presi 


dent of the Public Health Council. In April 1917 he 


was asked by the American Red Cross to organize 


chapters in the State of Minnesota. On the organiza 
tion of the Northern Division of the American Red 
Cross, he became head of the Bureau of Chapter or 
ganization, and later assistant manager of the Divi 
sion. He was in service until March 19149. 

He is author of a Bibliography of Dartmouth Col 
lege and Hanover, N. H., [&94, Nour es of Enalish 
History of the Seventeenth Century in the Univer 
sity of Minnesota Library, 1921 and The College Li 
brary Building; Its Planning and Equipment, 1932 
From July 1926 until May 1933 he was one of the 
History Associates of Current History Magazine. 
contributing a monthly article interpretative of vari 
ous phases of international affairs. He is a member 
of the Bibliographical) Society of America and a Fe) 
low of the American Library Institute. In June 1932 
he was awarded the degree of Litt. D. by Dartmouth 
College. He was a member of the committee which 
was responsible for the production of the Union List 
of Serials and acted as chairman of the committees 
which had in charge the compilation of the List of 
Serial Publications of Foreign Governments and the 
Union List of Newspaper Files. 





Books Soon to be Reviewed 

Bennett, Wilma. Student Library Assistant. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 

A workbook, bibliography and manual of suggestions 
(Reviewer—Josephine K. Dillon) 

Bibliotheques Populaires et Loisirs Quvriers. (ssued 
by Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, World 
Peace Foundation (Sole American Agents). 

(Reviewer Nelson McCombs} 

Clarke, A. L. Manual of Practical Indexing. Gratwou 
& Co. 

Including arrangement of subject catalogs 
(Reviewer—Elizabeth J. Sherwood | 

Duttus, R. L. Our 

Miffiin. 


study of the 


Starving Libraries. Woughtou 


Incisive effects of the depression on 
publie libraries. 
(Reviewer Clarence E 


Hill, Frank P. dmertean Plays Printed 1714-1590. 
Stanford Univ. 
Bibliography of plays known to have been written and 
published by living 
in America and 


Sherman 


Press. 


American authors, foreign authors 


American authors )iving abroad 


(Reviewer—Clarence S. Brigham 
McCrum, B. R. dn Estimate of Standards for a 
College Library. Washington and Lee Unive 
ity. 
(Reviewer ( H. Brown 
Patten, Nathan. dn Index to 
and Bibliographical 
Univ, Press. 
Vo facilitate 
manuscript work of 


Bibliogr aphie ' 
Stantord 


Van 


Contributions. 


reprinte } 
about 


information 
and data 


acquisition of 


authors, Wryling 


printing, ete., of an author's books 











The 


School Library 
Article Defended 


In THe Liprary JourNavt for Feb- 
ruary 1 appeared severa) articles in 
answer to our paper, “The Taxpayer 
and Reading for Young People,” 
which appeared in the January 1 
number. We do not wish to enter 
into controversy, but do wish to clear 
under 
articles 


misapprehenstons 
writers of these 


up several 
which the 
seem to labor, 

Mr. Frank L. Tolman states: “The 
battle between school and public li- 
brary seems to be on again. Every so 
often a fresh campaign or skirmish 
occurs.” Mr. C. G. Leland. states: 
“The menace of schoo) )ibraries to the 
nation has again been discovered. , . . 
Since 1903 these attacks have been 
periodic and harmless. .. .” It is true 
much has been written about school 
libraries based on the assumption that 
they are necessary. We wonder how 
much there is in print from the pub- 
lic library standpoint. The profession 
surely is open-minded enough to hear 
differing opinions and surely these dis- 
cussions can be made in good spirit. 

We received twenty four letters on 
the paper. A number of the writers 
commented on the fact that nothing 
of the kind had appeared previously 
in print. The letters came from chief 
librarians in large cities and smallet 
library county. Ii- 
teachers’ directors, 


places, schools, 
brarians, 
work with children, state universities 
and, believe it or not, a most approv- 
ing statement from a county superin- 
tendent of schools. It may be interest- 
ing to note that only one of these 


college s, 


writers disapproved our position. 
Several of the writers in THE Lt- 
RRARY JOURNAL for February 1 made 
the statement that we disapproved 
high school libraries. Miss Fargo and 
Miss Carpenter for instance say in 
their opening paragraph: ‘Misses 
Clark and Latimer object to such 
(school) libraries. And they object to 
them not only in’ elementary and 
junior high schools, such as are in 
Washington, D. C., 
ing collections from the Public Li- 
brary, but also in high schools, judg- 
ing by the constant use in their article 
of inclusive terminology and repeated 
reference to data gathered from the 
high school field.” As a matter of fact 
we carefully excepted high school li- 
braries from our recommendations 
when we said: “The cost of service 
in each case includes elementary and 
junior high schools only, since the 
schools in Washington, as elsewhere, 
have libraries in high schools.” We 
thought that was clear. In speaking 
of the training situation we did use 
figures for high schools in several 
cases. We believed that was fair since 


we knew, as Miss Fargo and Miss 


served by travel-* 
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discussion on all library affairs 











Carpenter point out in their reply, 
that the situation would be as bad or 
worse in elementary and junior high 
schools for which type there seems to 
be little data. 

We did not secure our cost data 
from high schoo) figures as Misses 
Fargo and Carpenter indicated when 
they said: “As far as we are able to 
ascertain from the context, this figure, 
however arrived at, was derived 
chiefly from high schoo) \ibrary data 
which may or may not apply.” We 
based our costs for school libraries 
on Miss’ Fargo’s books and Miss 
Eaton's article. We knew, as do they, 
that there are few exact data on this 
point. On the salary question particu- 
lar attention is called to their refer- 
ences to the 1928 report of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Committee 
on Salartes. [n this report the salary 
range for junior and senior high 
schools is  $1632.-$2421. In Miss 
Eaton's conc)usions, based on actual 
figures received from a number of 
schools in answer to a questionnaire, 
she shows the salaries in libraries 
under school board control were: 


Maxima 
$1750.-$4000. 
Median $3000. 


Minima 
$1200.-$1800, 
Median $1600. 


Miss Eaton does not indicate that 
these were high school figures but 
figures for the school systems. For 


the salary in our study we used C1800. 
for the librarian’s salary. In the light 
of the above this seemed to us an 
understatement. The cost of necessary 
equipment per pupil such as tables, 
chairs, desks, shelving, ete., shown in 
Miss Fargo’s study, would not vary 
appreciably whether the library were 
senior or junior high or elementary. 
She does not specify which she is 
describing. The average cost per 
juvenile book, in any given year, we 
have in our files, as also the pupil 
load per school, so that book costs 
offered no problem. None of the re- 
spondents indicated that our cost data 
were excessive though they must have 

1 pretty fair knowledge of such costs. 
We gave figures for the Washington 
Library that were exactly correct. 

We find it hard to understand the 
table of costs of “three highly de- 
veloped high school libraries” fur- 
nished by the Board of Education in 
Spokane and quoted by Misses Fargo 
and Carpenter. Here is shown a cost 
per pupil of .50 cents for books and 
expenses, Yet on page 396 of Miss 
Fargo's book, The Library in the 
School, she states: “On the basis of 
this rise in prices (from 1917) the 
estimate for the book fund should be 
increased to approximately $1.50 per 
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Table 


year per pupil.” If $1.50 is necessary 
for books alone how does .50 cents fo 
books and expenses make highly cd 
veloped high school libraries? 

Miss Fargo and Miss Carpente: 
state: “One thing that should be deti 
nitely noted in the plan advocated by 
Misses Clark and Latimer is the 
major emphasis placed upon recrea 
tional reading, which, valuable as it 
is, constitutes only a part of the read 
ing done in the school library. In th: 
school there is a continuous demand 
for many content books and visual 
materials needed at once in connec 
tion with problems to be solved and 
projects to be worked out.” 

We wonder just how they arrive: 
at this conclusion about major em 
phasis. We definitely stated that we 
have for many years supplied books 
of a supplementary nature to fit the 
needs of the class as indicated by the 
teacher and that the Washington Li 
brary is aiding in the establishment 
of reference collections in each school 
building. We did say we do not sup 
ply text books. We also said we 
supply recreational reading. But we« 
do not look on non-factual reading as 
“a garnish of child leisure.” We count 
it a necessity for any fullness of life 

The two writers say of the class 
room plan described by us and_ the 
library in the school plan: “Obvious)) 
the second costs more than the first 
and should do so, for the taxpayer is 
getting vastly more for his money 
Remembering conditions in children’s 
reading before children’s rooms in 
public libraries were established, it is 
by no means proved, but is an as 
sumption, that the development of the 
child will be advanced by school con- 
trolled reading. 

Something of what may _ happen 
again is indicated by Mr. Frank I 
Tolman: “Governor Clinton was a 
champion of public libraries but he 
believed the school should control and 
administer these adult free libraries 
and for some sixty years, or until the 
coming of Melvil Dewey, the public 
libraries of New York State were for 
the most part mere adjunets to the 
12,000 or more schools of the State 
The plan after a remarkable early 
success, failed simply because the pub 
lic libraries were necessarily vers 
minor interests in the minds of school 
men and school trustees.” 

We are confused by our respond 
ents’ thesis on the patronage accruing 
to the public library from the nearby 
school library. In speaking of New 
York City conditions, which one of 
them found typical of the countrys 
from New York to California, thes 
say: “In New York City at least halt 
a dozen branches are known to have 
experienced an increased demand fot 
children’s books with the inauguration 
of school libraries. Many public li 
braries are overwhelmed with the de 
mands created.” 
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But on the same page the authors 
say of this school created reference 
jemand: “The New York Public Li- 
appealed to the 

school libraries 


brary authorities 
schools urging that 
be built up to take care of this de- 
mand.” : 

“At this point our heads begin to 
whirl.” 

We think it a pity that the replies 
to our article were based almost en- 
tirely on conditions in New York City. 
The financial state of New York City 
makes it a poor example. 

Miss Fargo and Miss Carpenter 
say; “A point worthy of great empha- 
sis in the consideration of a library 
in the school, and one that we have 
already mentioned, is the fact that 
practically child is reached.” 
But they reached once or 
twice a week (according to the school 
librarians’ data) while in the plan 
we propose the child is exposed to 
e.pecially selected books everv schoo) 
day, all day, with the potent influence 
of the teacher behind the books. As 
Miss Fargo points out in Leads, No. 
10, September 1933, published by the 


every 
are only 


American Library Association: “After 
all, it is the teacher who sees Seven- 
teen. every dav, who knows his inter- 
ests, his limitations, and his menta) 
age period.” 

And speaking of little John Henry 
who wants a picture of a_ balloon, 
they say; “Nor, incidentally, can he 
get what he wants when he wants it 
from the public library, for that is a 
mile away.” [t is illuminating that 
school librarians in their literature so 
frequently place the public library a 
mile or two miles from the child, with 
the school carefully tucked away on 
a safe nearby side street as the con- 
trast. But with the traffic conditions 
of today, one wonders how many chil- 
dren reach the safe schoo) without 
crossing a boulevard. Is it safer going 
to school, when the distances are 
equal, than to the library? Or are 
most children going to remain safely 
at home on their return from school ? 

And to return to John Henry, it is 
not psychologically sound to create in 
him an unwillingness to make a little 
effort to get the balloon picture for 
which he is pining, and it is not good 
for John Henry, if he is to be grown 
up in a grown up world, to feel that 
he can “get what he wants when he 
wants it.’ Furthermore it is prohibi- 
tively expensive to provide in every 
school library whatever John Henry’s 
fancy may call for. 

As a matter of fact whatever the 
disposition of the taxpayer may be to 
this question of children’s reading, it 
is true now, and probably will be for 
vears to come, that he is forced to 
economy in all sorts of local activities, 
even those which he most favors. An 
example of the gravity of the situa- 
tion is a conference called in Wash- 
ington by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation since our article was written. 
At this conference various national 
authorities spoke on the conference 
subject, the deplorable condition of 


text books 
One speaker stated she came trom one 
of the wealthiest districts in the 
United States and that in her district 


the schools were using text books fit 


throughout the country 


teen years old, without backs and 
most unsanitary. While Miss Fargo 
and Miss Carpenter will not let us 
use the word “collateral” in connec 
tion with the school library (though 


Webster would) 
schools will have to consider the text 
book as less collateral than the school 
library. 

We stand on our paper as written 
and still think it of utmost importance 
that states, counties and municipali 
ties study exhaustively the 
how with the money available now o1 


it does seem that the 


question, 


in the possible future this money may 
be so expended that the children re- 
ceive the greatest development. This 
study should be non- 
partisan mannet survey 
of schoo) contro\led and public li 
brary controlled children’s reading. It 
should not be decided on unsupported 
assumptions or sentimentality. In the 
hope of advancing such study we 


made in a 
based on a 


wrote our paper. 
We might add for the 
tion of the taxpayer a caution as to 


considera 


the wisdom of the pub)ic school un- 
dertaking the functions of other pro 
fessions, notably recreation, librarian- 
shiv Depth, and not 
spread, seems to be the crying need 


and medicine. 
of the moment both from the stand- 
point of results and economy. “If this 
be treason——". 
CHARLOTTE HW. CLARK, 
Supervisor, Work with Schools 
Loutse P. LATIMER, 
Director, Work with Children, 
Washington, D. C., Public Library 





\lore School 
Libraries Needed 


Wuen Autuoritiés ike Miss Fargo, 
Miss Latimer and Dr. Tolman _ ex- 
press their opinions on a certain 
topic it seems almost sacrilegious for 
one poor layman to venture in. How 
ever, my experiences in public library 
work and school library work may 
help to make this subject clearer, 
Through working in a public library 
which did exceptionally good work 
with the schools and in a school sys- 
tem that is trving to give adequate 
library service to the elementary 
schools I feel confident that the 
ice through the school libraries is far 


sery 


superior to that given by the public 
library. 

First, in regard to the High School 
and Junior High School libraries, | 
firmly believe they have come to stay 
There seems to be little doubt in the 
minds of the school authorities about 
their benefit to the school system. No 
normal sized 
twenty-five 
keep each 
hour of the 


public library in any 
city could supply ten to 
copies ot one hook and 
book in circulation every 
dav. The reserve system in an edu 
library is that 


cational peculiar to 


Sit 


type of library and a public library 
could no more manage it than they 
could a college library There is no 


competition with the children’s room 
of the public library tor most of the 
pupils in the higher schools are given 
adult service in the public libraries 


We are far from the saturation point 
in books and everywhere we could 
use more, if we could get them. If 


the public library is willing to supple 
ment the school collection, we are 
only too glad to welcome that service 

But when we 


come to elementary 


Miss Latimer's at 
despair 


exerting 


school libraries, 
ticle struck the utmost 
the hearts of us who are 
effort to build these 
in these days of depression 
see so clearly the need of elementary 
school libraries. In one 
High School librarian in a 
where the children had had tew hooks 
during their elementary 
remarked: “But, these children do not 


inte 


libraries 
And we 


every 


city a funtior 


section 


school vears 


know how to use books; they don't 
even know enough to look at the in 
dex; and even when you fnd_ the 
material for them, they can't read it 


section of the 
parents 


In another same city 
where the 
enough to aid a 
out of Parent-Teachers funds the chil 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades are 
reading Junior High School books and 


have been inter 


ested school library 


from the frst grade up they demand 
books and more books. These children 


thoroughly enjoy reading and discuss 


ing books because they have had li 
brary visits as a natural part of their 
schoo) curriculum. When they go to 
Junior High School they are right at 
home in the library and are able to 
use it to the fullest extent 

Now, can the public library give 


been my ex 
cities of a hundred 
over, In the first 


this service? This has 
perience in two 
thousand o1 
the public 


where 


library was giving the 


service, each class in every school in 
the city visited the library at least 
once a year, at the most four times 


The children were told a story, given 
some intormation regarding the shels 
ing and charging of books, 
aged to take out borrower's cards, and 
invited to come 


encourtl 


individuals 
and 


again as 


Some of the children came were 
ardent users of the library. Some 
could not come because their parents 


would not let them come so tar alone 
especially if the library or its branch 


was situated on the opposite side of 


othe ! chil 
afraid 


a dangerous thoroughfare: 
dren lost their 
to come back; others took a few books 
and then decided it 
trouble The 
ate neighborhood learned how to use 
the library, but those too far 
just forgot about it, This library al 
lows a teacher to borrow 
books for six weeks to use in het 


cards and were 


Was just too much 
children in the immedi 
away 
hive 


twenty 


classroom and that is a valuable sers 


ice, but the books are in no way re 
lated to the subject they are studying 
in class. She may send tor books on 


her subject, but the library is not 


analyzed carefully enough to give 
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her more than five or six suitable 
books for her grade. Considering the 
number of children who in this way 
come in contact with the library and 
the number of books distributed, the 
library seems to be giving good serv- 
ice to the schools; but compare that 
service with that rendered by a school 
library in the school system. 

In the second city, although each 
elementary schoo] does not have a li- 
brary room, there is one central li- 
brary that tries to serve them all. 
say “try” most emphatically for that 
is all we can do now with the few 
books we have and the strong preju- 
dice against libraries in the elemen- 
tary schools. This is the way the 
system works—every book, or list, or 
magazine article that can be found 
dealing with a subject or unit studied 
in the grades is listed on a card and 
placed in a bibliography file. Each 
book is analyzed most carefully for 
any bit of material on subjects such 
as China, Light, Iroquois Indians, 
Shelter, Aztecs, Middle Ages, Spanish 
Trail, Masks, Stained Glass, Paper- 
making, Industries, etc. The list is 
endless and each day brings new sub- 
jects that the teachers request. Besides 
just listing this material we try to 
grade it so that we may know whether 
it is suitable for a fourth or seventh 
grade. When a teacher requests ma- 
terial on China, for example, we pull 
the bibliography card, collect what 
books we have in our library and send 
her to the public library to get the 
rest. Public libraries could not give 
this service because their books are 
not so carefully analyzed and they do 
not keep in close enough touch with 
the schools to know procedures and 
methods. School libraries try to make 
fiction serve the purpose of entertain- 
ment and instruction—no light fiction 
should be purchased, but Spyri’s 
Heidi is an interesting story and 
gives the atmosphere of Switzerland. 
Kyle’s The Apprentice of Florence 
would be a good school library book 
because it is a good story, has ma- 
terial for the study of the middle ages 
and also for Italy. If a school has a 
library of its own, the teacher first 
draws the material there, and also 
has the use of the encyclopedias and 
reference books that would be there. 
It would be impossible to provide each 
room with a set of the World Book, 
and public libraries will not loan 
theirs, so most of the schools just go 
without. It is hardly fair to let some 
children in one district have the ad- 
vantage of books and those in another 
be barred. With a good central system 
taking charge of the libraries in the 
elementary school and_ circulating 
books from one school to another, with 
a system of charging such as was out- 
lined in the Wilson Bulletin for Oc- 
tober 1933, books could be brought to 
the children in the schools, the chil- 
dren would learn how to use the li- 
brary, and the cost to the taxpayer 
would be little more than is now spent 
on textbooks for with library instruc- 


tion and the care of books stressed the 
children would be more careful of 
their textbooks and they would last 
longer. 

Since the article by Miss Latimer 
and Miss Clark was given such wide 
circulation it is only fair that the 
readers of School Management, School 
and Society and any other periodical 
that called attention to it should re- 


print something on the other side of 
the question. School Management sum- 
marized the article in nine points 
which can easily be answered by those 
who know the elementary school li- 


brary situation: 


If the public library in any city wishes 
to — 4000 or 5000 books a year for 
a school of 1000 pupils, school librarians 
would certainly welcome the service. So 
far, we see no chance of having too many 
books. There is still the problem of relation 
to units, however. It is quality, not quan- 
tity. that counts. 

Just as there is a difference between 
children’s librarians and_teacher-librariaus, 
so is there a difference between teacher-li- 
brarians and school librarians. The school 
librarian is a person trained to render library 
service to the schools; she is not a teacher. 
She is just as well trained in the cultural, 
social and individual value of reading as a 
regular children’s librarian, only her train- 
ing includes the relation of books to the 
school curriculum. 

3. No one experiments more than school 
librarians. They are making every attempt 
in these days of depression to find reading 
material for children at the lowest cost. 
They are in close touch with the research 
work in reading conducted by the education 
department and also in close touch with the 
children to do the experimenting. 

If the school library budgets are cut, 
so are the public. There is no argument 
there. If the school turns to the public li- 
brary for more help in days like these there 
should be no sense of competition. We can 
always use the books we have, if the selec- 
tion is good. This is a good time to sort the 
tares from the wheat. Some schools are 
using discarded readers of ancient vintage 
as library books because they cannot have 
real library books and are too far away 
from any public library to borrow any other 
books. The principals insist that those books 
should not be discarded; can a public li- 
brary do anything about it? But an ele- 
mentary library system supported by the 
education department can gradually substi- 
tute the good books and the old ones will 
be discarded for lack of space. Otherwise, 
those same old books will be on the shelves 
in the schools fifty years from now, for the 
children will not read them. It just gives 
the appearance of a large classroom library. 
Only an elementary school trained librarian 
can eliminate the quantity instead of quality 
prevalent in so many schools; this condition 
has existed before elementary school li- 
braries were ever heard of. 

5. Children borrow books for home use 
from a school library just as they do from 
a public library. It is only books borrowed 
from the public library that the teachers 
sometimes refuse to allow the children to 
borrow because they are afraid of losing 
them. If the children use the public libraries 
Saturdays and holidays, we are delighted. 
The books are given enough use during the 
school period to make up for the summer 
vacation. There seems to be no_ protest 
against purchasing textbooks because they 
will not be used in the summer time! 

6. If a child accustoms himself to school 
library procedure, he is at home in any li- 
brary. It is part of the school library instruc- 
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tion to introduce the children to the put 


library and encourage his use of it. 
7. The graduates of library schools 


they are capable of becoming librarians 4 


all, have enough command of the Jibrar 
tools for book selection to enable them +, 


select and weed as efficiently as most | 
brarians who have learned simply by po 
ence. And why accuse the schools of taki; 
the recent graduates of library schools ; pub 
lic libraries take them also, and even befor- 
my have graduated or started their course 
Textbooks and gift books are anathem; 
to pi libraries just as much as to pub!) 
The “A” rating in most states is most cer 


tainly on quality, not quantity. However 
because of the depression, both public a 
school libraries are again considering y\{; 
books, always with proper weeding, an 
there may be a time soon when the con 


petition will be which library can get they 


first! 

The teacher's classroom collection ca 
be made to suit her needs more completely 
through a system of school libraries in cx 
operation with the public libraries. As some 
one mentioned in a former article on thi. 
subject the cost is not prohibitive to the 
schools when we remember that a library 
accumulates. We look to the future, an 
even one book per room a year would be 
twenty-five books in twenty-five years. Ay 
I think some of the books seen in the class 
rooms of some schools have been there that 
long! As homes are less and less able t 
buy books for their children it is becoming 
necessary for the libraries, both school and 
public, to make up for this lack as a neces 
sary expenditure. 


If a children’s librarian could on\; 
see an elementary school library in 
action, I feel certain that there would 
be no thought in her mind that it was 
not worth the expense. When the chil- 
dren gather in an attractive room to 
discuss and exchange books, and learn 
the intricacies of the catalog, she must 
see that the frequent repetition of th 
experience is one of the most valuabl. 
in the training of child character. He 
learns to express his personality; t: 
respect the desires of others, also thei: 
opinions; and also to evaluate books 
The atmosphere of the library room 
itself is of cultural value. It is usually 
a room with curtains, painted tables 
and pretty exhibits and pictures. It is 
so much more necessary to give thes 
contacts to children now when so 
many come from barren homes. These 
children will be the citizens of to 
morrow and books are their greatest 
asset in making adjustments to a 
changing social order. Give them a 
chance to have one informal room in 
an elementary school. We, who are 
interested in elementary school |i 
braries, have a great struggle befor: 
us to establish this ideal—so we hope 
that there will be no more opposition 
from our coworkers in our profession 
Mitprep Bortptr CsontTos 
Assistant to Library Advise) 

Schenectady Public Schools 





Flexibility Of 

Library Organization 
FLEXIBILITY is theoretically — the 

mainspring of library organization 


Every librarian must have Buch-g: 
fiihl, but as the accessions, catalog 
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and classification, circulation, and 
reference departments offer opportu- 
nities to the business, systematized, 
social, and research sides of expectant 
librarians, it would seem that no li- 
brarian need be a square peg in a 
round hole. However, one finds often 
early in a career that theory and 
practice are quite different, and this 
difference tends to be the rule of 
librarianship. 

Library school training exposes the 
embryo librarian to the theory of his 
profession, but a year’s or even two 
years’ time is insufficient for the great 
majority of persons to discover their 
métier. Hence, had the graduate the 
opportunity to select one of the four 
main departments in which to begin 
work he would hardly know the one 
to choose. Today hundreds, if not 
thousands, of librarians are without 
work of any description, so the young 
graduate is lucky indeed to find any 
job connected with his chosen field. 
This overcrowded condition is a men- 
ace to the highest aims of librarian- 
ship, but as it is present in all pro- 
fessions, it is obvious that the social 
and economic forces working within 
the country are not discriminating 
against librarians. The one way li- 
brarians could improve their own sit- 
uation would be to close all library 
schools five years or more, but so 
drastic a cure will probably not be 
adopted. 

If the young graduate obtains his 
first job in a small library he may 
curse his luck, but if he is farsighted 
he will discover in a short time the 
pleasures to be derived from flexi- 
bility. His work, provided the library 
is small enough, will be in every de- 
partment, that is, he will apply his 
library school theory to all that he 
does. In this way he will find out 
for himself the particular department 
that suits best his inclinations. If his 
chief is farsighted and imaginative, 
the young graduate will be allowed 
to spend as much time as possible in 
that department. There he will work 
in his odd moments instead of clip- 
ping ancient magazines or perform- 
ing any one of a hundred odd jobs 
some librarians devise for their staff 
members in an effort to keep idle 
hands busy despite the fact that ac- 
tive brains may slumber. In_ time, 
other things being equal, the young 
graduate will find himself in a li- 
brary where he can devote the major 
part of his work to that department 
which satisfies him and his profession 
will now be a distinct pleasure and 
not a bore. 

It is a very different story in the 
case of the young graduate who finds 
himself a cog in a great machine. 
Size tends to be the magnet that at- 
tracts the youth of every profession 
in this country. So, if the young grad- 
uate finds a chance opening in a 
large library, he will probably con- 
sider himself very fortunate. Many 
things in this age of machinery have 
succumbed to the sake of efficiency, 
and the departmentalization of libra- 
ries has been no exception. The young 


graduate finds himself in the refer- 
ence department. As he is the latest 
assistant he will do the odds and 
ends no one else wishes to do and 
he may discover before the end of 
his first year that he has no desire 
to pertorm the highest tvpe of re 
search that falls upon his associates 
If he is curious and investigating, 
he will soon Jearn what kinds of 
work the other departments do and 
find out that the circulation depart- 
ment offers his social propensities an 
opportunity to develop. But he also 
learns that to effect a transfer from 
one department to another is more 
easily said than done. Departments 
tend to be jealous of their own pre- 
rogatives and any outside interfer- 
ence militates against their own pres- 
tige. If the young graduate’s chief 
discovers that his new assistant is not 
pleased with his work, and the chief's 
strength is suthciently great to bring 
about a change of personnel, a trans- 
fer may be effected, but it is very 
doubtful whether the young graduate 
will find his new work in the circu- 
lation department. Because in more 
instances than not the assistant will 
not be consulted, but told to report for 
work in another department. Further- 
more, if the young graduate has been 
used to freedom of tongue and action, 
he soon learns that it pays to be 
tight-lipped, to perform unquestion- 
ably what falls to his lot. In other 
words his first job lies in a rut and 
the only way out of it rests on the 
lap of the gods. The case of the 
young graduate who trims his way 
up the ladder of librarydom will not 
be discussed for every real librarian 
has no use for the yes-folk who be- 
come the obscurantists of his profes- 
sion the moment they reach a _ posi- 
tion of any importance whatsoever. 


If these strictures on departmen- 
talization seem exaggerated, let us 
take the hypothetical case of any 


graduate, Will Read, who has been 
able immediately upon graduation to 
get a position in one of our large 
university libraries. The fact that 
Read gets a job is an indication of 
his mental ability. Read finds himself 
at work in X department in a ca- 
pacity that is more or less clerical. 
He soon learns his routine and has 
time enough in working hours during 
his first year to become acquainted 
with the other departments and per- 
sonnel, but he has no more than a 
speaking acquaintance with any of 
the chiefs. Read hears all the library 
legends which he promptly discounts 
and he joins the library club which 
he discovers to be a social organiza- 
tion without critical ability of any 
tvpe. By the end of this first year 
of discovery he has found out from 
rumor and observation that advance- 
ment in the library is due to chance 
more than to what one actually ae 
complishes. However, everyone is ex 
pected to put in an appearance at all 
library functions but no one is ex 
pected to criticize the working of the 
library. 

Read has likewise found out that 


we 
~ 
“ 


even his chief's job is not the work 
he wishes to pursue steadily. Y de 
partment offers much more, but there 
is no link of any description connect 
ing any two departments in the [i 
brary. Each traverses its own orbit 
And there is no one in authority to 
whom he may state his case which he 
dare not confide in any of his asso 
ciates for fear that what he says will 
be garbled or misconstrued. 

By the end of his third vear it is 
necessary to decide one of two things, 
either to accept his lot, that of a cog, 
or get out. The pragmatic side ot 
Read's nature counsels quiescence and 
trust to fate, whereas the experi 
mental side urges him to push on be 
fore he becomes totally submerged 
Had Read given any hostages to tor 
tune he knows ten chances to one 
that he would remain fixed now 
which is one of the reasons librarians 
are considered among the most con 
servative of all professional folk. 

In this era of reduced budgets it 
would be more realistic for librarians 
to throw aside some of the old tradi- 
tions and let suppositious ethciency 
fall into the discard for the time be 
ing. As Hexibility is the desideratum 
of librarianship, librarians should 
make open forums of the general 
staff meetings which would tend to 
break down the iron bars surround 
ing each department. Librarians 
might select their assistant or asso- 
ciate librarians with a view to mak- 
ing them the liaison ofhcers between 
themselves and chiefs of departments 
One often wonders what the libra 
rian and his associate talk about in 
conference. Finally, the librarian 
ought to encourage his chiefs to hold 
frequent staff meetings of the sepa 
rate departments in which the low 
liest and greenest assistant could rise 
to his feet and speak without fear, 
because if the work is not suited to 
him, he will know it first and should 
feel free to discuss it clearly with 
his chief. Hence vacancies created by 
marriage or death will not be filled 
willy nilly but according to the best 
interests of everyone connected with 
the library. 

Surely this is not a 
suggestion though it might 
slight revolution in the 
corps of many libraries. 

——PHILIP O. KEENEY 
Librarian, University ot 
Montana Library 
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The Censorship 
Of Books 


THe Question of the censorship of 
books is one of the most important 
and difhcult problems of every public 
librarian. It appears so impossible to 
satisfy everyone concerned, for one 
person will expect to find in the li 
brary books which another will con 
demn, that it remains for the librarian 
and his committee to decide what shall 
be purchased for public use 

The time-honored practice of re 


quiring members of the committee to 
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read books before they are permitted 
to be circulated is now almost ex- 
tinct, as it is in fact only practicable 
in the very small libraries, but it is 
still probably employed in the case 
of books with suggestive titles, or 
which are otherwise to be doubted. 

For convenience, so-called sex liter- 
ature has been divided into four 
classes, as follows: (1) Instructive 
books intended mainly for adolescents 
and books for young married persons; 
(2) Serious literature for students of 
psychology, etc.; (3) Literature which 
is plainly undesirable from the li- 
brarian’s point of view; and (4) 
Books which contain passages which 
may be offensive. 

There has been much controversy 
among librarians regarding books be- 
longing to the first category, probably 
because there is a possibility of the 
books being abused by persons for 
whom they are not intended, but that 
is a problem which it is almost im- 
possible for any librarian to combat. 
Librarians cannot agree whether they 
are justified in supplying such books 
to young people or whether that 
aspect of their education should be 
left to their parents. It is a difficulty 
which must be carefully thought 
over; taking into consideration the 
fact that many parents neglect their 
duties in this respect and that the 
library can assist greatly by supply- 
ing appropriate books. Some people 
will, of course, object, but most will 
appreciate, after consideration, the 
usefulness of obtaining the knowl- 
edge from books supplied by the li- 
brary ; 
sources, 

The books in the second class, such 
as, for instance, Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Sex, by Havelock Ellis, are 
not supplied to any extent by public 
libraries, but if they are kept in stock, 
possibly they can be stored so that 
the public do not have access to them, 
except on demand. Volumes coming 
under the third heading require no 
consideration. If they are found in a 
public library, it is an accident and 
the librarian will immediately remove 
them upon complaint being made. 
Lastly there are the works which are 
either instructive or are considered 
good literature, but they contain mat- 
ter to which some persons object. 

During the past few years there are 
two particular books which have been 
hanned by many libraries, but  in- 
cluded in others. All Quiet on the 
Western Front is a book written to 
describe the horrors of war and in 
some cases the language used is not 
exactly fitting for a Sunday School, 
Perhaps it is true to life, but probably 
i¢ is nat essential, aad could have been 
avoided without lessening the value 
of the book, That it was not purchased 
bv some libraries is understandable to 
a certain extent, but some libraries 
gucchased several copies because the 
demand was so great. Often the fact 
that a book is “banned” by an author- 


rather than from _— outside 


itv gives greater publicity to it and 
creates a larger demand. 





The second book in question ts 

Bernard Shaw's Black Girl in her 
Search for God. \t certainly contains 
material with which many people fail 
to agree and perhaps the illustrations 
shock some, although as wood en- 
gravings they are quite good. Surely 
the work of so well-known an author 
should be stocked for those to read it 
who desired, while others chould shun 
it. 
It must be remembered that some 
of our most celebrated writers intro- 
duced “delicate” themes into their 
works. Are Shakespeare, Richardson, 
Smollett, Hardy, and many famous 
French authors, among others, to be 
excluded from public libraries be- 
cause their writings may have a de- 
moralizing effect upon the community ? 
This has been suggested and there 
are certainly some libraries which ex- 
clude some, or all of the works, of 
one or other of these great men. The 
solution to the problem probably lies 
in the defect in the education of the 
public as a whole. 

Of recent years, people have be- 
come more broad-minded with regard 
to sex matters and literature dealing 
with the subject has become more 
abundant and cheaper, but it is not 
always the best kind of literature. 
Surely the library, which is supported 
by the public, should be used by the 
public not only as a means of recrea- 
tion, but of all branches of education. 

It will be a long time before all li- 
brarians are agreed upon the subject 
of sex literature in the public library. 
Meanwhile they will have to study the 
individual requirements of their neigh- 
borhoods, the status of the people us- 
ing the library, and attempt the im- 
possible, of satisfying every member 
of the community concerned. 

—-Joun L. Thornton, 
University College Library, London. 


Jewish Book Week 
April 29-May 5 


THE EIGHTH national Jewish Book 
Week in America will be observed 
this year during the week of April 
29-May 5. This celebration, coincident 
with Log B’Omar, known in Jewry as 
the Scholars’ Festival, serves annually 
to remind the Jew of his contribution 
to the world’s civilization through 
literature. Jewish Book Week has 
now become an important festival in 
the life of the modern Jew. It has 
done much to awaken the individual 
Jew, and especially the young people, 
ta a cace consciousness and a famili- 
arity with the history and develop- 
ment of a people that can only be 
achieved through a knowledge of its 
literature. 

It is suggested that libraries co- 
operate with the Jewish pulpit and 
press and local Book Week Commit- 
tees of representative Jews in their 
communities. Exhibits and lectures 
can easily be arranged through their 
cooperation. Judaica, a_ bibliography 


THe Liprary Journai 


of books of Jewish interest and sig 
nificance, issued by the Boston Publi: 
Library, and other information fo) 
the observance of Jewish Book Week 
is available on application to Miss 
Fanny Goldstein, librarian, West End 
Branch, Boston, Mass., Public I 

brary. 


Reduction In Price 
Of German Periodical 


AT THE Request of several unive; 
sity librarians, the Sub-Committee on 
German Periodicals requested the 
Borsenverein der deutschen Buch 
handler zu Leipzig to consider th 
price of the Bthliographie der 
deutschen Zeitschriften-Literatur. The 
Boérsenverein took up the matter with 
the publishers. and as a_ result the 
Sub-Committee is informed that the 
extent and price of this publication 
will be reduced 20 per cent this year 
in addition to the 10 per cent reduc 
tion last year, a total reduction ot 
30 per cent. 

This action is especially welcom: 
as it is the first case brought up un 
der the Frankfurt agreement and in 
dicates the desire of the German pub 
lishers to make necessary adjustments 
It is the more welcome because th 
Bibliographie der deutschen Zeit 
schriften-Literatur is a bibliographical 
publication on which reduction is ver 
dificult. It is not easy to condens 
citations, especially those of the typ: 
published in the Bibliographic de 
deutschen Zeitschriften-Literatur. 

The success of the conference a! 
Chicago is due not to the work ot 
the Sub-Committee, as Mr. Leupp and 
Mr. Thompson have stated in a pre 
vious number of THe Liprary Jour 
NAL, but rather to the wholehearted 
support of librarians, especially M1: 
Leupp and Mr. Thompson _ them 
selves; to their telegrams and letters 
which were duly shown to the Ge) 
man delegates. For once, American 
librarians acted as a unit. The per 
sistence of the Chairman of the Com 
mittee of the Medical Library Asso 
ciation was also a very decided facto) 
in producing results. 

The Sub-Committee on German 
Periodicals is convinced that the Ge: 
mans are honestly attempting to mak 
necessary adjustments. They art 
greatly handicapped by a very 4 
cided reduction in subscriptions du! 
ing the last few months and by the 
governmental reorganization in Ge! 
many. There is a distinct danger tha! 
many valuable scientific publications 
necessary to much of our research will 
be discontinued. Reference is made to 
an article by John Dale Russell in 
the Journal of Higher Education to) 
January, 1934, p. 24-29, which shows 
the relation of library support to cot 
tinuation of scientific publication and 
even of scientific research. 

——Cuarces H. Brown, 

Chairman A. L, A. Sub-Committe: 

on German Periodicals 
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In The Library World 


“Talking Book” 
For The Blind 


Not More than one-quarter of the 
blind people in the United States make 
any practical use of braille books; 
therefore, a new door to literature 
has been opened through the Talking 
Book which the American Foundation 
tor the Blind has now developed to 
the point of manufacture. 

The Talking Book reproducer is a 
combination electric phonograph and 
radio set measuring about 20 x 15 x 9 
inches and entirely contained in a sin- 
gle unit, so that, when closed, it may 
be carried as is a suit-case. 

A simple switching mechanism 
makes possible the changing from 
Talking Book reproduction to radio 
operation. The instrument is equipped 
with various controls which allow for 
variation in speed of reading and in 
tone and volume of both radio and 
Talking Book reproducer. This fea- 
ture gives the reader an opportunity 
to alter the sound to suit his personal 
requirements. 

A set of light-weight headphones 
may be provided with each machine 
and can be plugged in when desired. 
lhe action of plugging the headphones 
into this device automatically discon- 
nects the loudspeaker. This feature 
is particularly desirable when a 
reader wishes to listen to a book with- 
out disturbing others or without being 
himself disturbed. 

[here is also a headphone operated 
reproducer, without loudspeaker, ap- 
proximately 15 x 15 x 8 inches, which 
requires no electric current. It is op- 
erated by a spring motor and plays 


one entire side of the record per wind- 
ing. 

The electric instrument 
about thirty pounds—the headphone 
operated one approximately twenty. 
At present prices of material and labor 
the electric set for 60 cycles alternat- 
ing current may be supplied for ap 
proximately $30.; the universal set for 
both alternating and direct current for 
approximately $35.; and the spring- 
driven set for about $20. 

As soon as a plan can be put into 
effect to equip a reasonable number 
of blind people with talking machines, 
the Library of Congress will establish 
Talking Book libraries operated in 
conjunction with the present braille 
libraries for the blind throughout the 
United States. 


weighs 


Books As 
‘ ‘4 , 
Disease Carriers 
To the Editor:—Please state what 
restrictions should be put on the cir- 
culation of books from a_ public li- 
brary among patients in a general 
hospital, especially on the obstetric 
floor, which is well isolated from the 
remaining parts of the hospital. 
W. L. CAmpseit, M.D., 
New Castle, Pa. 
ANSWER.—This question has been 
answered in previous issues of the 
Journal; for example, once in the 
issue of Sept. 12, 1914, page 964, and 
reference to it was made in the Jour- 
nal, April 20, 1912, page 1201, It is 
also mentioned in Hygeta, June, 1915, 
page 358. The disinfection of books 
was the subject of a note in the Jour- 
nal, May 23, 1931, page 1819. To all 
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these sources the questioner is re 
ferred. 

The matter of the transmission of 
infection by fomites, such as books, 
has been agitating public health oth 
cials and heads of hospitals for cen 
turies. Whereas formerly the danger 
was considered great, later experience 
seems to prove that it is small 

It has not been shown that library 
workers are more susceptible to in- 
fections than the genera) population, 
although they handle books that have 
come from homes that are infected 
and books that are really infected, 
and most of the writers on the sub- 
ject, after explaining the possibility 
of danger, conclude that ordinary care 
is usually suthcient to prevent infec 
tion. 

On the other hand, the biologic 
study of the habits of bacteria make 
it clear that the element of danger 
should not be ignored. Smiley of 
Providence, R. [., proved bacteriologi 
cally that hemolytic streptococei and 
) exposed to 
three weeks, 


staphylococci will live 
room temperature for 
the staphylococci being a little more 
hardy. He says that “a safe general 
rule appears to be that books, not 
grossly contaminated, if left untouched 
in a warm room for a tew months, 
are not capable of transmitting infec- 
tion.’ The germs lived longer inside 
the books than on the covers. A few 
months is a long time to entertain a 
potential danger. Diphtheria will live 
nearly a year in its membrane and 
many months on a dry surface. Bal 
main of London made a study of the 
streptococci of scarlatina and found 
that streptococct were dehnitely pres 
ent on books that had been sprayed 
with broth cultures of the bacterium 
eighteen days before, and that under 
experimental conditions they can be 
recovered during a period of four 
weeks. 

A report from the Hygienic Inst 
tute of Belgium showed that patho- 
genic bacteria can be recovered from 
paper money during a period of from 
four to six weeks. 

A distinction must be made ot the 
various forms of infection, especially 
since the biologic cause of many of 
them, such as smallpox, measles, ru 
bella and chickenpox, is not known, 
It is believed that these viruses die 
rapidly when exposed to drying air, 
but it is not the same with diseases 
caused by spore-bearing bacteria, such 
as tetanus or anthrax. Little knowl 
edge exists of the life tenacity of 
filtrable viruses, and Calmette’s and 
Kendall's work on morphologic 
changes in bacteria opens up new 
avenues of thought 

On inquiry at the Chicago Publie Li 
brary elicited the statement that the 
hooks are fumigated only when it 1s 
known that they come from an in 
fected hame. Children’s hospitass al 
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ways wash and otherwise disinfect 
toys used by successive children and 
destroy those that have been gross); 
contaminated. 

While hospitals have conquered the 
graver infections and contagions, such 
as hospital gangrene and _ erysipelas, 
and have made most gratifying im- 
provements in the sup- 
purations in clean wounds and done 


reduction of 


wonders in the prevention of cross- 
infections such as diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and measles, thev are still far 
from perfect. Milder suppurations 
that destroy primary union, mild or 
greater rises of temperature that re- 
tard cross-infec- 
tions with all kinds of diseases, so- 
called = catgut frequent 
individual cases or mild epi- 
demics of pyelitis, unexplained late 
pneumonias in convalescence in adults 
and children, pemphigus in the new- 
other complica- 
disturbing fre- 
quency in genera) hospitals. This 
means that patients are being exposed 
to avoidable dangers from within. 
These dangers are increased by visi- 
tors, who are allowed to carry in al) 
kinds of infections from the outside, 
and by books, which are admitted 


recovery, occasional 


infections, 
even 


these and 
with a 


born, all 
tions occur 


from a circulating library, to come 
into intimate contact with the patients’ 
hands and mouths and add to the risk. 

It is not easy to disinfect a book, 
and tormaldehyde seems to be the 
most successful. The books are hung 
on strings in an atmosphere strongly 
impregnated with formaldehyde for 
at least twelve hours and, before be- 
ing put away, a few drops of salu- 
tion of formaldehyde should be 
sprinkled between each two eaves, 
Patients suffering virulent diseases 
should be given only pamphlets and 
clippings, which are fater destroyed. 
From the Journal of the American 


Medical Assactation, February 10, 1934 





Committee To Study 
Library Service Courses 


A Jor Committee of the Amert- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the American Library Association 
has been appointed to study courses 
ia library service as now given in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools 
of the country. Members of the Com- 
mittee are as follows: 

From the RAST C.: 
George W. Frasier, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley; President 
L. A. Pittenger, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; and Presi- 
dent Robert M. Steele, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania. 

From the A.L.A.: Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer, Librarian, Teachers College Li- 
brary, Columbia University; Eliza- 
beth Scripture, Supervisor of Libra- 
ries, Denver Public Schools; and Alice 
RK. Brooks, (nstructor, Schaal of Li 
brary Science, Drexel Institute, Phila- 


delphia, 


President 


New Bookplate 
For Children’s Room 

THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT of the 
Yonkers, N. Y., Public Library has ob- 


tained a new bookplate. The plate 
was made by Mrs. Helen Lossing 


) } The Childreris { 
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Johnson, Yonkers artist, as a gift to 
the Library. Mr. Granton Will, li- 
brarian, suggested the design for the 
plate. From the window before which 
the child sits can be seen the Pali- 
sades. The ow] and ink-pot have been 
symbols of learning from time im- 
memorta(l but here the owl, perching on 
a book and looking over the child's 
shoulder, is intended as more than a 
symbol, a real bird as well. Copies of 
the bookplate, which will be placed in 
all children’s room volumes, can be 
obtained from the Library. 


+8 
United Staff 
Association Dinner 

THE ANNUAI Dinner of The 
United Staff Association of the Pub- 
lic Libraries of the City of New York 
wi)] be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on the evening of 
Sunday, April 8, 1934. The Associa- 
tion has arranged this dinner to pro- 
mote closer fellowship for unity of 
action, to bring about more adequate 
library service to the people of the 
five boroughs, and for the purpose of 
bettering economic conditions through- 
out the staffs. Judge Edwin L. Garvin 
will preside as toastmaster. The list 
of speakers is: Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mr. Harold Bauer, Mrs. Julia 
Peterkin, Mrs. Robert Bruere, Mrs. 
William D. Sporburg, Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, Dr. Howard L. 
McBain. Several others speakers rep- 
resenting municipal and art interests 
are expected to be present. 





THE Liprary JouRNAL 


Stimulating Interest In 
Reading Biblhography 


Avrnoucu Tue [pea of stimulating 
interest in reading is not new, the 
methods employed in bringing about 
the desired end have only recently 
had marked attention. Much has been 
written on the theory, value and en 
joyment of reading, but the practical 
side has been strangely neglected. For 
this reason and because the subject 
is becoming increasingly popular “.) 
Bibliography on Methods Employed 
to Stimulate Interest in Reading 
should be valuable to those who have 
the urge to help their fellowman in 
this field. For the librarian and the 
teacher then this bibliography wil] be 
found most useful. 

I found no complete books that had 
been written along this line ; there 
fore, 1 have limited the bibliography 
to recent magazine articles, with the 
exception of the article by William 
Lyon Phelps. [t is the hope of the 
author that the worthy cause of de 
veloping a Jove of books and reading 
may prosper and grow steadily in 
every library. 


Bibliography 
Achtenhagen, Olga. “Reading Habits 


for Better for Worse.” (In Educa 

tion, 53:41-6. September 1932) 

A more abundant life through books 
what Miss Achtenhagen is attempting to 
give her students at Lawrence College. She 
believes direction to read and not con 
pulsion should be the attitude of the col 
lege professor when he gives out @ list 0! 
required readings—sort of a self-assignment 
program of reading. 


Bloom, Margaret. “What College Stu 
dents Read.” (In School and So 
chety, 31:848-50. June 21, 1930) 
With a little guidance, college students 

shaw suficient good taste as to the older 

books and sufficient knowledge of current 
literary trends to make a wise choice 

their general reading. This is shown by 
their selection of the following authors 

Hardy, Shakespeare, Strachey, Stevenson 

Sheridan, Galsworthy, Maurois. 


Chamberlain, Essie. ‘“Internationa) 
Mindedness Through Books.” (1n 
The English Journal, high school 
edition, 22:382-91. May 1933) 
Two junior and two senior sections } 

Oak Park High School agreed to take for 

an extensive reading center America and 

America’s place in world-relationships. This 

is the report of the voluntary reading 

terests of 12) students. 


Clark, Ralph Sherman. “Book Con 


sciousness in a College.” (In Li 
BRARY JOURNAL, 56:72-4. January 
15, 1931) 

Emerson's dictum, “The best rule of 


from Nature 
of hours an 


reading will be a method 
and not a mechanical one 
pages,” is being followed in experiment 
courses in recreational reading being give 
at Rollins College. 


Drury, Francis Kees Wynkoop. “The 
Lure of Leisure Reading.” (in Re 
reation, 25:333-34. September 1931 
The A. L. A. 


is helping to stimulate 
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desire for recreational reading by putting 
out the little series of books—"Reading 
With a Purpose.” Books may stir to self 
action if brief and readable, Mr. Drury 


believes. 


Flexner, Jennie Maas. “Reader's Ad- 
viser; and Experiment in the N. Y. 
Public Library.’ (in Journal of 
Adult Education, 2:76-80. January 
1930) 

The reader's adviser at the N. Y. Public 
Library is not only developing a systematic 
reading group, but is attempting to teach 
each person who comes for help to acquire 


a capacity to find books for himself. There 
is no definite way of approach, each one 


must be helped and brought out separately. 


— “Tools for the Reader's Ad- 
viser.” (In Adult Education and the 
Library, 5:3-11. January 1930) 
This article is listed because it contains 

, most valuable bibliography for any one 

interested im directing and fostering the 

recreational reading of adults. There are 
other lists of this sort but this is the most 
condensed and selective 1 have discovered. 


French, Fanny Bertha. “Love of the 
Book: an Experiment in Eighth 
Grade English.” (In The English 
Journal, high school edition, 18 :589- 
90. September 1929) 

The experiment carried on by Miss 
French showed that students are eager to 
read, if they feel they have a part in 
choosing what they shall read. It, also, 
proved to a number of skeptical boys that 


a teacher had the ability to produce for 
them an interesting book. 


Graves, C. Edward. “Humboldt Rec- 


reational Reading.” (In Lrprary 
JOURNAL, 56:69-71. January 15, 
1931) 


Mr. Graves freely describes the two- 
unit course in Recreational Reading which 
is being given at Humboldt State Teachers 
College. At the time of this article there 
were only three colleges in the country 
offering courses of this nature. The hope 
of the writer was that more colleges would 
see the value af the courses and establish 
them. 





"Recreational Reading for Col- 
lege Students.” (In Libraries, 311: 
425-30. October 1926) 


Right reading habits can be formed in 
the most logical way by giving people the 
opportunity to read for pleasure, constantly 
and systematically. To do this every ele- 
ment of spontaneity and initiative must be 
given ful) play as Mr. Graves is allowing 
in his personal reading course. 


Gray, William Scott. “Permanent In- 
terest in Reading.” (In The Na- 
tional Education Association Jour- 
nal, 20:37-38. April 1931) 

Mr. Gray believes that permanent in 
terests in reading are not the results of 


anv spectacular methods used temporarily. 
They are the result of careful planning 
and guidance which continues throughout 


the school life of the child. 


Hartwich, Mary H. “To Be Alone 
and Not to Feel Alone.” ({n Jour- 
nal of Adult Education, 2:128-34. 
Apri] 1930) 

The Extension Division of the Missoula, 
Montana, County Library is making a new 
heaven and a new earth for people who 
are living on homesteads and who find 


themselves confronted with leisure for the 
firse cme. This ts all tald in interesting 
letters written to Miss Elizabeth B. Powell, 
librarian of the Library. 


Hill, Howard Copeland. “Individual 
Guidance in Voluntary Reading.” 
(In School Review, 33:365-69. May 
1925) 

The plan devised by the University High 


School of the University of Chicago was 
to attempt guidance of recreational read 


ing through individual conferences. Con 


ferences and guidance periods lasted from 
ten to fifteen minutes each. What students 


had read and would like to read were dis 
cussed freely and informally. 


Holt, Hamilton. “Why the Professor 
of Books?” (In Journal of Educa- 
tion, 114:320-1. November 16, 1931) 
At Rollins College, the student's use of 

leisure ume is counted as an important part 
of his progress. For this reason they have 
appointed Dr. Edwin Osgood Grover Pro 
fessor of Books. He directs the recreational 
reading of those students who wish to use 
pleasantly and profitably leisure hours. 

Hunt, May. “Adventures Are to the 
Adventurous; Course in Reading 
for Pleasure.’ (In Lisprary Jour- 
NAL, 58:677-9. September 1, 1933) 
A course at Penn College, Oskaloosa, 

Iowa, in reading for credit, finds the re- 

sponse of the student today most encourag 


ing. She gives ten excellent suggestions to 
students for “Adventures in Reading.” 


Keppel, Frederick P. “Adult Educa- 
tion and the Reading With a Pur- 
pose Courses.” (In Adult Education 
and the Library, %:99-105. October 
1929) 

"Fhe A. E.. A. is doing one of the largest 
pieces of work to stimulate personal read 
ing. Believing that what a man or woman 
reads is no longer his or her own business, 
but everybody's business, the little series 
of books entitled “Reading With a Purpose” 
have evolved. 


Lewis, Willard P. “Outside Reading 
for College Students.” (In School 
and Society, 32:291-2. August 30, 
1930) 

College and university libraries should 
provide a liberal amount of inspirational 
and recreational reading matter of the 
better type. The college library cannot 
afford to fet large numbers of students 
graduate without a knowledge of the great 
world of books and without attempting to 


develop a taste for good reading. 


Locke, George H. “Library and Adult 
Education.” (In Librartes, 35:433- 
37. December 1930) 

A very great source of stimulation for 
every librarian is the statement Mr. Locke 
makes—that every one who desires to read 
may find something worth while to read 
It is not only the vouth, but the man who 
needs introducing and luring on to delve 
into the treasures of bookland 


Lowe, Mary E. “Required Reading 
Versus Free Reading.” (In English 
Journal, high school edition, (9 :642- 
51. October 1930) 

Experiments in recreational reading have 
been carried on in several schools In some 
schools the students have been permitted to 
make up their own reading lists and results 
show that the level of books chosen was 
much below their ace levels. Stories of 
adventure and mystery held first place with 
their choices. 
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MeAllister, Samuel W. “Some Obser- 
vations on the Reading of Univer- 
sity. Students.” (in Liprary Jour 
NAL, 57:163-65, February 15, 1932 
The college student is a reading being 

in so tar as his opportunities permit. Most 

students who read voluntarily are upper 
classmen and graduate students Statistics 
showed that 16 per cent of all books asked 
for were for non-required reading. This 
was after the Univ ersity of Michigan placed 
emphasis on creating interest in reading as 


a use of [fetsure. 


Miller, Edwin Lillie. “Worthy Use of 
Leisure.” ({n Jumior-Senior School 
Clearing House, $:606-%. June 1931) 
Mr. Miller is contributing toward the 

worthy use of leisure by passing out to his 

friends lists of books that he personally 
likes best. His interesting lists are on 
fiction, 
poetry. 


history, biography, oratory and 


Malgrave, Dorothy [. “Books in the 
New Leisure.” (In) Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing School, 7:50-3 
May 1933) 

If books are to have a fair chance. we 
must stimulate a love for them and a 
desire to browse among them The only 
way to arouse this interest is by doing 
away with the curse of “required reading : 


Parker, William Roy. “More About 
Outside Reading.” (In English Jour 
nal, college edition, 18:578-82. Sep 
tember 1929) 

Reading habits are developed, not sud 
denly acquired, according to Mr. Parker 


who says he never lets a student confer 
ence end without reference to some good 


book. He avoids recommending classics as 


much as possible, also reading lists—any 
thing which seems not to appear formal 


Phelps, William Lyon. “How to Aec- 
quire a Love of Good Reading 
While in College.” (In Coe, George 
A. Am I Getting an Education 
Doubleday. 1929. p. 14-16) 

No one should leave college without hay 
ing acquired a lov e for good reading, a love 
so sincere and intense that good reading 


will become a life habit. Commencement 
should be the beginning of a life of cul 


ture. Organized Jeisure is the first step in 

finding time to read. 

Rasche, William Franklin. “Methods 
Employed to Stimulate Interests in 
Reading.” (In School Rewieav, 37 
29-36, 124-31, 204-14, 293-303. Jan 
uary-April 1929) 

An interesting investigation of the meth 
ods which teachers, school [ibrarians, and 


public librarians employ to stimulate, make 
permanent and elevate interests in reading 


is explained in these articles. Tables show 
ing how interest was aroused are valuable 


and the methods are unique and worthy of 

imitation, 

“Reading Project of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School.” (la Schaal and 
Soctety, 37:770-1. Tune 7, 1933) 
The establishing of the “Reading With a 

Purpose’ club was an experiment with 

9700 students between the ages of fourteen 

and eighteen years. At the close of classes 

students hawked “extras” which presented 
reasons w hy one should read sequentially 
ind with a definite purpose and contained 


a blank application for membership in the 
club. Booklists on thirty-five topics were 
compiled and printed especially for the 


use of the club 
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Rush, Charles E., and Winslow, Amy. 
“Encouraging the Use of Adult Non- 
Fiction.” (1a Ligrary JOURNAL, 53; 
291-95. April 1928) 

The recent marked advance in populariza 
tion of knowledge is having an undoubted 
effect on circulation. It requires great fa- 
miliarity on the part of the librarian to 
keep up with the best in the nan-fction 
field. This article gives wonderful sugges 
tions for cooperation of the \Vibrary stati 


in making this plan a success. 
Ormal. “Forming 
({n Luerary 


February 15, 


Severance, Wenry 
the Reading Habit.’ 
Journal, 51:174-75. 
1926) 

One of the first high schools to break 
away from the traditional requirements and 
prepare students for life and not merely for 
college was the University of Missouri 
High School. Its attempt is to develop a 
lave af reading of the higher type during 
leisure hours. The stress is on the enjoy- 
ment of the story. 


Shaw, Charles B. “Librarian as a Pro- 
moter of Good Reading Among Stu- 
dents.” (la Public Libraries, 29;553- 
54. December 1924) 

Mr. Shaw contends that the Vibrarian’s 
share in the promotion of good reading (s 
almost wholly a matter of placing second 
rate and contemporary books on the shelves 


of his library. 


Smith, William C. “Books and Leisure 
Time.” (In New York State Educa- 
tion, 19:565-68. March 1932) 

Mr. Orian H. Cheney of the National 


Publishers Association recommends that all 
groups concerned with education be or- 
ganized into an Education Conservation 
Council, and that this national Council then 
plan, with the aid of the Federal Govern- 
meat, a systematic encouragement of read- 
ing. This might be done through the press, 
the church, and the radio. 


Turk, Margaret Soutter. “Undergrad- 
uate Reading at Hobart College.” 
(In Publisher's Weekly, 117 :1883-6. 
April 5, 1930) 

The success with which Miss Turk has 
met in fostering voluatary reading at Ho 


bart College, Geneva, N. Y., is due, I am 
sure, to her closing remarks: ““No amount 


of effort expended (a attract students at 

the beginning of the Freshman year and 

to hold them until the end of the Senior 
year is wasted,” 

Wa aples, 
norities; 
Taught in Europe.” 
Adult Education, 
1932) 

Unemployment has had two pronounced 
effects upon popular reading in Europe 
the production of reading material aimed 
directly at those who have problems and 
read to solve them, and the development 
of agencies to distribute this material. 
America should profit by this step taken 
in Europe 


Douglas. “Consider the Mi- 
What Hard Times Have 
(In Journal of 
4-295-300. June 


“Propaganda and Leisure Read- 
ing.” (In Journal of Higher Educa- 
-7. February 1930) 


which one may 


tion, 1:73 

\ method by 
and offset propaganda in students’ 
reading is disclosed. Students should have 
recess to all points of view. Thev must 
he provided with material for leisure read 
ing. This reading can be partially directed 
through a display of books placed in con 


spicuous places in the library. 


identify 
leisure 


Weston, Ste(la. “Pratessing Books, a 
New Vocation.” (In National Edu- 
cation Association Journal, \9:277- 
78. November 1930) 

At Rollins College, Winter Park, 

Florida, a chair for Professor of Books has 


been created for Mr. Edwin Osgood Grover. 
This is a new vocation and Mr. Grover 
is the only member of a college faculty to 
bear such a title. Supplying students with 
books for recreational reading is his busi- 


ess, 


“Will the Alumni Read and Study?” 
(In Adult Education and the Li- 
brary, 5:12-16. January 1930) 

Don't just educate us—keep us educated 
—is the seeming cry of the alumuai. And 
to meet this situation Amherst, Lafavette 
Co)lege, Dartmouth, University of Mich 
igan, Smith College, Vassar, Ohio State, 
University of Pittsburgh, Radcliffe, Mills 
College, Adelphi College of Brooklyn are 
among those colleges and universities which 
are attempting to stimulate reading for 
recreationa) purposes. 


Young, Agnes Beatrice. “Do College 
Stmdents Read?” (\n Wilson Bulle- 
tin, 6:31-5. September 1931) 

At the University of Denver recreational 
reading is being stimulated greatly through 
personal contact—student with fibrarian. 
The use of psychology is being brought into 
play by periodic display of a table of well 
chosen books, by the use of color for a 
stimulus and by an informal bulletin board. 


Youtz, Philip Neval. “Reader’s Round 
Table, Experimenting With the Li- 
brary as an Educational Center.” 
(In Journal of Adult Education, 
1:161-66. April 1929) 

It would be interesting, if the lbcaries 
could conduct a kind of clinic in which 
they might have the authors of books meet 
the readers of books face ta face. This 
round table plan is only an experiment 
along the ines of creative education for 
adults and as a possible means of group 
guidance for library readers. 

A. BEATRICE YOunG, 

Assistant Librarian, University af 


Denver Library 





Essay Contest 
Entry Date Changed 

THE Darr of notification by school 
librarians of their desire ta enter The 


New York Times Essay Contest has 
been extended from March 15. to 
April 15. The date by which compet- 


ine essays must be submitted remains 
the same—May 


Fire Damages 
Two Rivers Library 

Fire Srartinc in a basket of waste 
paper shortly before 1 p.m. on March 
6 spread from the basement to the 


ceiling and before it was controlled 
caused damages amounting to $2,000. 


to the Joseph Mann Public Library at 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 





The Library Journal will pay 15¢ 
each for copies of the February 1, 
1934, number. 


THE Liprary Journa) 


Free And Inexpensive 
Printed Material 


100 Ways to Predict Rain. A fase; 
nating collection of odd but reliabl 
weather signs. Available free 0; 
charge to librarians. Morton Salt Co 
Dept. Y13, 208 Washington Stree) 
Chicago, {Hf 


Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Mai 
son Ave., New York, N.Y. “Lighe fo: 
Library Bookstacks,” a twelve-page 
folder, illustrating various types 0} 
Holophane lights will be sent to 

brarians free of charge upon reques: 


The Library of Congress has a su) 
ply of the following pamphlets fo 
free distribution; “Une page de I’his 
torie de la tuberculose, Le Docteur } 

L. Trudeau, par M. le Professeu 
Maurice Letulle ... Pacis, Massa 
et Cie. 1916.” Requests for copie. 
should be addressed to Linn R. B)an 


chard, Chief, Division of Accession, 
Library of Congress, Washingto: 
B€, 


India in 1929-30. A statement pre 
pared for presentation to Parliamen: 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the 26th Section of the Governmen: 
of {ndia Act, A number of copies ot 
this document are now available fo: 
distribution for the cost of transporta 
tion. The British Library of (nforma 
tion, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
| > $ 

Current Library Literature 1929-1930. 
A_ subject index to library materia’ 
recorded in those two years. Reprinted 
from THe Lisrary JOURNAL. Price .10¢ 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Adventures with Books and Libraries. 
By E. E. Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser 
Learning how to enjoy books, how to 
study, and how ta use dictionaries 
encyclopedias, libaries, and other ref 
erence materia)s. Price .40¢. American 
Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y. 


Richard Rogers Bowker, 1848-193). 
Eighteen-page reprint from December 
1, 1933 Liprary JOURNAL. Limite’ 
supply. Available free of charge to 
librarians. R. R. Bowker Company, 62 


W. 45 St, New York, N. Y. 


University Prints. 11 Boyd Street 
Newton, Mass. Picture catalog avai 

able for .05¢. This is the nomina! 
charge to help pay expenses of pub 
lishing the booklet. 

Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 101-103 Fer: 
Street, Malden, Mass. Present owner: 
of the Soule collection. No catalog- 
free of charge. Catalogs of the Soul: 
pictures are at present out of print 
but catalogs of the Turner collection 
are available for 25¢ each. 





Please Send Requests For Free 
Material To The Editor Of The 


Library Journal. 
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From The Library Schools 


Wisconsin Suspends 
Summer Session 


THE SUMMER Session of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School 
js again suspended, owing to insuf- 
ficient funds in the budget of the 
Library Commission. It is hoped that 
the next biennium wi)) bring. better 
financia) fortune, in order that the 
summer school may be restored to its 
place of usefulness. 


Temple University 
Summer Library Course 


Temece Universiry Summer _Li- 
brary Course will be resumed this 
summer for six weeks beginning June 
25. Three separate courses are offered 
—Elementary, Advanced, and Grad- 
uating—covering in all eighteen 
credits. These credits count toward 
a regular college degree as well as 
for certification by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Erection of Temple’s new Thomas 
D. Sullivan Memorial Library will be 
begua this summer. The Library 
School will be housed in the library 
after this year. 

The faculty of the library course 
remains the same as last summer: 
Miss Bessie Graham, Miss Ellen 
Yoder, and Miss Helen Ruth. 


Drexel Institute 
Library School 


Dean HowLanpd and the faculty 
and students of the Drexel! Institute 
Library School were hostesses to the 
librarians of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity at the District Meeting held in 
Drexel Institute February 14, a meet- 
ing held annually under the auspices 
of the Extension Division of the 
Pennsylvania State Library. Among 
the speakers on the program were 
Miss Gertrude McKinney, Director 
of the State Library of Pennsylvania 
who talked on “CWA Library 
Projects in Pennsylvania’; Miss 
Adelene J. Pratt, State Director of 
the Maryland Library Commission, 
whose subject was “State Library 
Commission Work and the County 
Library”; and Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, author and critic, who re- 
viewed recent books. 

Iwo promotions on the faculty of 
the Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science were recently made by the 
Board of Trustees of Drexe) Institute. 
Dr. Marie Hamilton Law, Associate 
Professor of Library Science, was ap- 
pointed to full professorship, and 
Miss Helen Bagley, Instructor, was 
made Assistant Professor. Miss Alice 
R. Brooks, Instructor in the Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science, 


has been appointed a member of the 
Joint Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association and the American 
Association of Teachers College to 
study the present status of library 
training in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools. 

Che following information concern- 
ing placement of the Class of 1933 
of the Drexe) Library Schoo) may be 
of interest with regard to the pres- 
ent employment situation among li- 
brarians. Of the thirty-five students 
graduated in June 1933, twenty- 
seven are holding library positions. 
Of these, nine are in school fibraries, 
seven in college libraries, two in 
public libraries, two in specia) libra- 
ries and seven are employed in CWA 
projects. Several of the latter posi- 
tions will develop into permanent 
ones. Of the remaining eight gradu- 
ates of the class, two are teaching, 
one is doing newspaper work, one is 
completing work for a higher degree, 
one is traveling, and three are un- 
emploved. 

° 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the establishment of the Drexel Insti- 
tute Gift Fund, sponsored by the 
alumni of the Philadelphia College, 
and the alumni and friends of Drexe) 
are being asked to make contribu- 
tions, the amount of the gift to be 
determined by the individual con- 
tributor. 

The funds thus gathered will be 
used: (1) To establish the Matheson 
Memorial Book Fund, in honor of the 
late Dr. Kenneth G. Matheson, pres- 
ident of Drexel Institute from 1922 
until his death in 1931, (2) To sup- 
port the Student Scholarship Fund; 
(3) - Fe support the Drexel Alumni 
Review; (4) ‘Yo support other pro)- 
ects approved by the Fund Committee 
of the Alumni and the Board of 
Trustees of the College. 

Contributions to the 1934 Fund will 
be received up to May 31, and this 
fund will be used during the year 
ending May 31, 1935. A special drive 
is under way, however, to receive re 
sponses in time for announcement on 
March 10, which has been designated 
Fund Loyalty Day. 


Simmons School 
Of Library Science 


THe Crass of 1934 shares with 1926 
alone the experience of having Col 
lege closed twice in a week by “old 
fashioned New England snowstorms.” 
1926, however, braved the storm be 
cause Mr. Wheeler was coming to 
give two addresses, so they had two 
good reasons to consider the day 
memorable. An important policy of our 
School is to weld the contributions of 
visiting lecturers into the structure of 
the various courses [wo newcomers 


have been especially significant this 
year. President Beatlhey gave in the 
Book selection class an evaluation of 
a stimulating list of books on Educa 
tion, and Mr, Ranlett explained the 
problems met in the order department 
of such an institution as the Boston 
Publi¢ library. 

For several years it has been our 
privilege to have the field of selecting 
religious books treated by the Reverend 
Daniel Bliss, Associate Minister ot 
Old South Church in Boston, and it is 
rare to find a person from another field 
who can so completely put himself in 
the librarian’s place. The importance 
of a attitude, and the 
varving needs of different sizes and 


nonsectarian 


types of libraries are always kept in 
mind. He brings out the shifting of the 
emphasis on certain kinds of books 
from time to time, and particularly 
what people are looking for now. The 
classified list of books he gives tempts 
one to begin reading at once, especially 
after his comments on the outstanding 
new publications. We were especially 
gratefu) this year, as Mr. Bliss was 
starting for Syria a few days Jater 
The usual summer session will be 
held from July 2 to August 10, inclu 


sive, with Miss Brotherton in charge 


New Jersey 
Library School 


A Specian lecture on the “Develop 
ment of Manuscripts and the Art of 
Writing’ was given by Professor 
Warren R. Laity of the college De 
partment of Art before the Library 
Schoo) class visited the exhibit of the 
Morgan manuscripts at the New York 
Public Library. Professor Laity and 
Mr. McCombs of the New York Pub 
lic Library also explained the signifi 
cance of the manuscripts as the class 
examined the rare examples in the col 
lection. 

An innovation in the teaching of 
cataloging has been successfully ex 
perimented with during the current 
year. After the students have mas 
tered the application of the principles 
of genera) cataloging and are at 
quainted with the desired form of 
card, they direct a typist in making all 
of the cards from the cataloger’s work 
slip which the student has prepared 
Yhis plan emphasizes the proper or 
ganization of the work of cataloging 
and has a special teaching value in 
that one learns readily by instructing 
others. The student is responsible for 
the quality of the work as completed 
by the typist. The plan also gives the 
young librarian experience in direct 
ing the work of an assistant and gives 
a basis of estimating time and ex 
required for a portion of the 
a cataloging depart 


pense 
clerical work of 


ment 
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Necrology 


RutuH E .iort, Illinois ‘30, died of 
pneumonia in the Jefferson County 


Hospital, Fairview, lowa, February 
21, 1934. 
+ 
Harry E. Griswowp, librarian and 


secretary of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in New York 
City for several years, died March 11 
at Glenwood Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Before entering the service of the Ap- 
pellate Division thirty-two years ago 
he had been a librarian in Albany. 


Henry Reap McILWAINE, Virginia 
State librarian since 1907, died at 
Richmond, Va., March 16. He was 
noted as a collector and editor of 
historical data and was instrumental 
in bringing much of the priceless ma- 
terial bearing on the Colonial history 
of Virginia within the reach of stu- 
dents of the period. He extended the 
influence of the library into al] parts 
of the State through his development 
of a traveling library and mail-loan 
system. 

oa 

DorotHy Newton, Los Angeles '26, 
librarian of the Cahuenga branch of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, died 
March 5 after a brief illness. Miss 
Newton was one of the most brilliant 
of the younger librarians. Her un- 
usually wide knowledge of books and 
her sympathetic understanding of in- 
dividuals led to her appointment as 
reader's advisor in the Adult Educa- 
tion department of the Los Angeles 
Public Library upon graduation. As a 
part of her work with high school 
students she organized the Los Angeles 
Book of the Month Club, composed 
of representatives from all the high 
schools of the city. The monthly meet- 
ings and book reports printed in the 
school papers had wide influence on 
intermediate reading. She presided at 
the meeting of the round table on 
work with young people at the Los 
Angeles meeting of the A.L.A. In 1931 
her executive ability was recognized 
in her appointment as branch librarian. 
In each position her literary talent, 
keen penetration and clarity of thought 
gave a scholarly character to her 
work. Her radiant personality endeared 
her to many friends and her enthu- 
siasms for gardening, dramatics, 
music and arts and crafts enriched 
her professional life. 

——Marian Horton 


Appointments 


JeaNeTTe H. CLAUuseEN, Illinois °31, 
has been appointed children's li- 


brarian of the Free Public Library, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 





Among Librarians 


Ouive Durry, Wisconsin '30, is or- 
ganizing the Library of St. Clare’s 
Junior College, St. Francis, Wis. 

ELVAJEAN HALL, Wisconsin °32, was 
appointed assistant librarian of the 
Elgin, Ill, High School Library, be- 
ginning February 1. 

Acnes O. HANsoN, Wisconsin ‘28, 
has been appointed as a cataloger in 
the Library of the Research Labora- 
tories of General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, beginning March 1. 

FLORENCE D. KIMBALL, Wisconsin 
‘31, who has been serving as substi- 
tute for the Rockford, Ill., Public Li- 
brary since her graduation, was ap- 
pointed to a permanent position on 
the staff the first of the year. 

MARGUERITE KirRK, librarian of the 
Board of Education, Newark, has been 
appointed instructor in the course on 
Library Service to Children through 
School Libraries at the Library School 
of New Jersey College for Women 
during the second term of 1934-35. 

Hercen Kouui, Wisconsin °33, who 
was appointed assistant to Green 
County Manager, CWA, Monroe, on 
November 24, has been transferred to 
the National Re-employment Office 
which is a permanent ofhce. 

MarGareT B. MartTIN, Assistant Di- 
rector, Hampton Institute Library 
School, has been appointed Acting Di- 
rector of the Library School of New 
Jersey College for Women for 1934-35, 
during the absence of Ethel M. Fair 
who will be on leave for study at the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. EvizapetH Battin Mok, Wis- 
consin ’26, who has nearly completed 
work for the master’s degree in li- 
brary science at Michigan, has ac- 
cepted a position for the present 
semester on the school library staff at 
Gary, Ind. i 

RuTH O'MALLEY, New York Public 
‘24, who has been reference librarian 
of the Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City, Mo., became secretary 
of the Commission in June, 1933. 

GRACE E. PALMER, Pratt °33, is serv- 
ing as special assistant in the Circula- 
tion Department of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KATHARINE D. Patrerson, Drexel 
‘33, is assistant in the Franklin Insti- 
tute Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Lois Payson, Columbia 731, 
who has been an assistant in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Library since January, 1932, has 
been appointed librarian of the Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

ELizABETH RANDLES, Illinois °32, 
formerly cataloger at the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed li- 
brarian. 

Epna_ RicHARps, Western Reserve 
‘32, is an assistant in the Children’s 
Department of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library. 


Tue Lisrary Journa; 


Hevcen K. RiFe, Columbia °33, hax 
been appointed teacher-librarian jy 
the Lewiston, N. Y., High School. 

GRINTON I. WiLL, Columbia °30, has 
been appointed librarian of the Yonk 
ers, N. Y., Public Library. 

MADELINE G. Wyer, Denver 32, has 
been appointed acting reference |j 
brarian of the DePauw University 
Library, Greencastle, Ind., for the r 
mainder of the school year. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


April 8—United Staff Association 
of the Public Libraries of New York 
City, fifth dinner at the Hotel Com 
modore, New York, N. Y. 


April 12-13—Florida Library Asso 
ciation, annual meeting at Lake Placid 
Club, Florida. 

April 20-21—South Carolina Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting in 
Summerville, S. C. 


April 20-21—Louisiana Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

April 26-27—Oklahoma Library As. 
sociation, silver jubilee, twenty-fifth 
meeting at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


April 26-28—Oklahoma Library As 
sociation, annual meeting in Ponca 
City, Okla. 

May 5—New Jersey School Library 
Association, one day meeting at The 
Cabin, New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, New Brunswick, N. J 
_May 17—Connecticut Library Asso 
ciation, spring meeting at Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

May 21-24—American Association 
for Adult Education, annual meeting 
at The Shireham, Washington, D. C 


June 19-23—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 


June 25-30—American Library As 
sociation, annual meeting at Montreal, 
Canada. 

June 28-30—Pacific Northwest Li 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 


August 30-September 1—Minnesota 
Library Association, annual meeting 
at Glenwood, Minn. 

September 10-11—Wyoming Li 
brary Association, annual meeting in 
Laramie, Wyo. 

September 17-22—New York Li 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 17-19—Nebraska Library 
Association, annual meeting at Kear 
ney, Nebraska. 
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Aprit 1, 1934 


Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


Reviews Of Juvenile Books By Children’s Librarians 


New Lanp. By Sarah Lindsay 
Schmidt. Illus. by Frank Dobias. 


McBride. $22 


Jolting across Wyoming in “the 
Rattleshake,” or “Shake” for short, 
as the old Model T Ford was called, 
the Morgans, Charley and Sayre, the 
17-year-old twin brother and sister, 
their father and small Hitty, arrive 
at the Pawaukee Irrigation Project, 
where they plan to take up an un- 
proved homestead claim that a friend 
has been forced to vacate. Here they 
find that they have been persuaded 
to come under false pretenses, that 
no more claims are being filed in the 
section where they had hoped to set- 
tle, and that, in fact, settlers without 
experience in farming are not wel- 
comed by the government as home- 
steaders. The account of how the 
twins, with the help of the agriculture 
teacher at the Upham High School, 
learn enough about farming to keep 
their heads above water and make 
the homestead pay for itself, and how 
they manage to hold their own against 
the tricky dealing of the man who 
wants the land they are farming, pro- 
vides a thoroughly interesting plot. 
Charley’s ability as a football player, 
and his mechanical gifts, together 
with Sayre’s practical common sense, 
courage and  quick-wittedness, all 
help, and at the end of the book we 
leave the twins, two years of suc- 
cessful farming behind them, and 
money in the bank, looking forward 
to filing, in a year’s time, when they 
are 21, a claim for their own home, 
the home the Morgan family has 
waited for so long. The book gives a 
true and unexaggerated picture of 
what is happening at the present day 
and of the purpose and results of vo- 
cational agriculture. It is satisfying 
as a story because the author has a 
tale to tell and because her charac- 
ters are living individuals. It will 
please young people who know the 
conditions it describes; it will interest 
also city boys and girls who have 
had no experience of farm life. It is, 
in fact, an excellent book for city 
dwellers to read, giving them as it 
does a picture of a kind of pioneer 
life that is going on at the present 
day, a life that, in its endurance and 
enterprise, has something of the thrill 
of the stories of the early settlers. 

——ANNA T. EATON 

1 Miss Eaton, librarian of the Lincoln 
School Library, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, gives a different slant on this 
hook which was unfavorably reviewed by 
Clara E. Breed, Head of the Children’s De- 
partment, San Diego, California, Public Li- 
brary on page 128 of the February 1 Liprary 
TourNAL. Paul W. Chapman, Director of 
Vocational Education, Atlanta, Georgia, also 
wrote a favorable review which appeared on 
Mrs. Becker's page in the Herale Tribune 


of November 26, 1933. Mr. Chapman is an 
expert in the field of vocational agriculture. 


A Cuivp's History Or Arr. By V. M. 
Hillyer and E. G. Huey. Jumior 
Literary Guild and Appleton- 
Century. $3.50. 

This outline of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture begun by Mr. Hillyer 
was completed from notes after his 
death, a fact that may account for a 
fault of style in an otherwise well 
planned and stimulating book. Mr. 
Hillyer’s informality in The Child's 
History of the World was spontaneous 
and genuine. Here there is a strain- 
ing for intimacy that is often arti- 
ficial, Any child old enough to be 
interested in art is old enough to 
appreciate and use the word Renais- 
sance. It is an offence to his dignity 
to have that period called The Born 
Again Time. Barring lapses of this 
kind, the subject matter is clear and 
is made interesting by choice of de- 
tail. The value of the book lies in its 
suggestiveness and in the wealth of 
illustration. Many children dipping 
into this book will want to know more 
of a particular artist and his period, 
and the pictures, well reproduced in 
black and white, are in themselves an 
education in art. 

Maryjorit F. Porrer 





WareatH AND CatTrLe-TRAIL. By 
Hubert E. Collins. With a fore- 
word by Dan Beard. Boys’ ed. 
Morrow. $1.50. 

These reminiscences of the old 
Chisholm Cattle Trail are written 
very much as an old man would talk 
of his boyhood experiences on one of 
the most famous trails in the history 
of the cowboy. Mr. Collins gives a 
good description of life on the range 
in the eighties and his friendships 
with the Plains Indians furnish many 
an interesting and colorful incident 
in the whole tale. There is plenty of 
action and a certain glamor of ro- 
mance connected with this period in 
our history that is gone forever, 
which will attract older boys and 
keep them reading to the end. Un- 
fortunately the map of the old Chis- 
holm Trail has been omitted from 
this edition. 

——HELEN NEIGHBORS 


STRANGE FisHes AND THEIR STRANGE 
NeicHpors. By Paul W. Kearney. 
Doubleday. $1.25. 

The photographs for this book were 
made in the New York and Philadel- 
phia aquariums and portray many 
fascinating creatures of the sea. The 
text is interesting and informative 
with spicy bits of humor. The book 
should be invaluable entertainment 
for middle sized children. The picture 
of “Maggie” penguin is worth the 
price of the book. 

——EmMaA L. Brock 


Happy Ho.ipays, By Eleanor Graham 
Dutton. $2. 

English in its presentation, chrono 
logical in its arrangement of holidays 
from January to December,—this book 
would be of use only in a large li 
brary with plenty of other material 
Many of the older and less well 
known English holidays are described 
Impromptu entertainments staged by 
a family of English children are in 
serted here and there throughout the 
book, There is no index. The book is 
well written and is interesting read 
ing. 

——Mary R. Lucas 


KinG Or THe Hitis. By Stephen W 
Meader. Harcourt. $2. 
Gangs—yes, but not too bad. Breck 
Townsend, a real boy goes to the New 
Hampshire hills for a vacation and 
to try to carry out his hobby of photo 
graphing wild life. He and the War 
den’s son are involved with hunters 
who are killing deer illegally. Junior 
High School age. Rather good, but not 
essential on a restricted budget. 


—Mary R. Lucas 





On THE REINDEER TRaAiL. By Thames 
Williamson. Houghton. $2. 

Interesting story with its setting 
among the reindeer herds of Alaska. 
Centers about the adventures of two 
boys, who, desirous of going to col 
lege, set out to prove to their father 
their ability to care for themselves by 
tending his large reindeer herd in the 
winter feeding grounds. Both boys are 
determined to make good, and after 
Akpek the Indian herder in charge 
disappears, the boys’ mettle is tested 
indeed. Not only is this an especially 
fine adventure tale, but it is, as well 
decidedly valuable from the informa 
tional standpoint, stressing as it does 
the importance of, and dithculties 
which beset the reindeer industry in 
Alaska. 


——AGATHA L. SHEA 


Tue Lirrre Wutre Goat. By Dorothy 
P. Lathrop. Illustrated by the au 
thor. Macmillan, $1.75. 

The curled-up ferns and the baby 
animals bring spring into these pic 
tures of springtime and magic. The 
story is charming as are the pictures 
and there is great beauty in them all 
There is all the joy that children 
would feel in playing with young wild 
things. Imagine helping rabbits dig a 
hole! The story does seem somewhat 
long and at times the writing is pre 
cocious, but it is more childishly done 
than the Fairy Circus, The animals 
are beautifully drawn, with life and 
humor, the children not so much so 
The little white goat himself is en 
chanting—and is he a fairy? 

EMMA L. Brock 
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Juniper Green. By Mary Willard 
Keyes. Longmans. $2. 

Captain Horatio who wanders into 
the New England village of Basset- 
law, soon captivates the older boys 
of the town with his tales of thrilling 
adventure, bravery and _ wild life. 
When he first arrived the parents of 
the boys questioned his influence in 
the community but the old gentleman 
with the bearing of a soldier proves 
himself such an excellent scout with 
the boys that they are forced to accept 
him as a wholesome companion. He 
becomes a very real part of the 
“gang” who adore him, and make it 
possible for him to spend the remain- 
ing years of his life in Bassetlaw at 
Juniper Green. The book was first 
published in 1929 but in 1933 it was 
reprinted with the addition of an in- 
troduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Senior or Junior High School boys 
will enjoy this book and parents will 
find it good to read aloud to fifth or 
sixth grade age. 


——ALiceE E. Brown 


Honoré Morrow 
Swartman. Mor- 


SHip’s Monkey. By 
and William J. 
rOW. $2. 

A human and at times, humorous 
story of Chalu, the monkey from Su- 
matra, who proved to be a real mas- 
cot for the good ship Tamana, though 
at times his pranks had seemed in- 
sufferable to the crew. The illustra- 
tions by Gordon Grant of the famous 
Ship Book are colorful and entertain- 
ing. The format suggests an eight or 
nine vear old, but the Cockney dialect 
of the sailors may present difficulties 
in reading. Older children and even 
adults will enjoy the story, but 
younger children will enjoy the story 
read aloud. Not essential for small 
collections. 

Brust 


He Kinc's Mute. By Dwight Akers. 
Junior Literary Guild and Min- 
ton, Balch. $2. 

Larry was an old farm mule. The 
very day he was released from a 
potato patch he started adventuring 
over the mountain to the “Valley Be- 
vond” with three How they 
visited the mole’s museum, the school 
for mice, the boxing match and the 
barbecue, and converse with many of 
the animals of the woods, makes a 
in the humorous vein of Wind 
in the Willows. It shows an under- 
standing of human and animal nature. 
It will appeal to the imaginative 
child. Enjoyable but not essential for 
library use. 


——NOoRA 


boys. 


story 


——J. Erner Wooster 


Lirr.e Main OF Boston. By Alice 
Turner Curtis. Penn. $1.50. 

Slight story of Boston in the davs 
when General Howe held the city and 
Washington’s army was encamped in 
Cambridge. Similar to Little Maid of 
Vassachusetts and Little Maid of 
Bunker Hill. By no means necessary, 

even in a large library. 
——Mary R. Lucas 


Give And Take 
Of Opinion 


CLARA E. BREED, in reviewing New 
Land by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt, in 
THE LipraRy JouRNAL of February 
first, made this statement: “If home- 
steading were as simple as this, no 
farm relief would be necessary. Li- 
braries will not miss this book.” Nea 
Land is about a brother and sister who 
take up a homestead in Wyoming, and 
win through to owning their farm. 

In all fairness to the author, herself 
the wife of Professor G. A. Schmidt 
of the Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, I feel your 
readers should be permitted to read 
the statements of authorities on Voca- 
tional Agriculture, in various parts of 
the country, on this book. Here is what 
a few of them have to say: 

W. T. Spanton, Federal Agent, Agri- 
cultural Education, U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior: “I have read Mrs. Schmidt's 
book, New Land, with a great deal of 
interest. In fact I had the pleasure of 
reviewing the original manuscript be- 
fore it was submitted for publication. 
While the book is of course a novel, 
yet I was greatly impressed with the 
accurate manner in which the author 
succeeded in weaving into the story as 
realistic an account of the actual work 
and accomplishments of some of our 
better teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture as I have ever read. No claim is 
made by the author that all teachers 
of vocational agriculture are as suc- 
cessful as the one discussed in her 
book, but I do know from actual every 
day contact with this type of work for 
the past fifteen years, that Mrs. 
Schmidt’s treatment of the work and 
accomplishments of some of our better 
teachers of vocational agriculture is 
not overdrawn in the least. I have in 
mind numerous teachers of vocational 
agriculture whose records in their local 
communities would equal, if not exceed, 
the excellent work done by the teacher 
described in Mrs. Schmidt's book.” Mr. 
Spanton also adds that such a criti- 
cism as that of Miss Breed’s convinces 
him “that the critic is not familiar with 
this type of educational work being 
done in rural communities and is not 
in possession of all the facts.” 

R. B. Jeppson, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Nevada State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Carson City, Nevada: 
“The comments made in THE Lriprary 
JourNAt for February first. would 
appear to me to be somewhat uncalled 
for. Personally I read the book with 
a great deal of interest and pleasure 
and I feel that it set forth the entire 
vocational agricultural education pro- 
gram in a way which would be en- 
lightening to anyone reading it. 

We have many cases in our State 
which would be similar to the ones 
mentioned in New Land.” 

C. S. Anderson, Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Education, Pennsyl- 


vania State College: “The author of 
New Land has prepared.a very vivid 
and accurate picture of the stimulating 
influence of a high school department 


Tue Liprary Journa) 


of vocational agriculture and of an 
active teacher of the subject on the 
farming practices of the community 
Through the medium of her nove! 
Mrs. Schmidt has shown how energetic 
vocationally trained rural youth may 
overcome obstacles and gain farming 
success by making use of the scientifi 
information taught in the high school 
courses in vocational agriculture. . 

This Wyoming story is being dupli 
cated in hundreds upon hundreds of 
rural communities in the United States 
The teacher of vocational agriculture 
is concerned primarily with the im 
proving and changing of farm prac 
tices. To this extent, he has done much 
to make homesteading simpler and the 
outcomes of farming less hazardous 
The teacher depicted in New Land is 
typical of this trained group of men. 

Carl G. Howard, State Superviso: 
for Agricultural Education, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming: “I should like to say that | 
have read this book of Mrs. Schmidt's 
quite carefully and with a great deal 
of interest. It is apparent that whoever: 
made this comment had no knowledge 
nor information of the farming condi 
tions in Wyoming where the scene of 
this book is laid.” 

E. C. Magill, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute: “I think the reviewer 
has stepped a bit beyond the bounds of 
accuracy and good judgment. . . . One 
of the features of New Land is that of 
being more accurate in its presentation 
of vocational education in agriculture 
of farming terminology and practice; 
and of life as it is in a distinct agricul 
tural area, than any publication so far 
produced for rural boys and _ girls 
which I have had the pleasure of read 
ing. I could actually tell of some cases 
myself in Minnesota, where I served 
for three years, and here in Virginia 
a number of cases where boys with 
the help of able teachers of agricul- 
ture performed almost as well... . | 
do not see how homesteading as pic- 
tured in New Land could be considered 
as ‘simple.’ There was plenty of reflec 
tion of failures in the background.” 

F. E. Heald, Supervisor, Teacher 
Training Agricultural Education, Am- 
herst, Mass.: “Those of us who have 
reviewed New Land carefully feel that 
it has a very valuable place in the re 
lated literature for agricultural pupils. 
I might add that I sat down intending 
to read portions of the book for the 
purpose of reviewing it and became so 
absorbed in the book that I read it 
through in one sitting. ... In addi 
tion to the interesting story there is 
one thing about the book that I like 
very much, and that is the soundness 
of its interpretation of some funda 
mental principles in agricultural edu 
cation in vocational schools and de 
partments.” 

Such testimony on behalf of Nex 
Land by these people who are high in 
authority in the Vocational Agricul 
ture field, should prove the worth o! 
the book in the field it portrays. 

——MuvRIEL FULLER, 
Robert M. McBride @ Co 
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Nancy. By Ruth Alexander Nichols. 
Photographs by the author. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

This photographic chronicle of four- 
year-old Nancy's daily doings has 
more for children than many similar 
books which have recently been ap- 
pearing. The pictures are not merely 
subjective, pleasant pictures which 
grown-ups will enjoy, but have 
enough action and reality to please 
the more exacting child readers. In 
addition they are beautiful examples 
of photography. 





EmMa L. Brock 


Jack’s House. By Lincoln Fay Robin- 
son. Junior Literary Guild and 
Viking. $2. 

This is another of the growing 
group of books that belong primarily 
to the Senior High School Age, be- 
cause they are concerned with the 
voung people of that age. One might 
easily say “this is the house that Jack 
puilt,’ for the story, laid in the New 
Hampshire hills tells of a boy who 
helps build a house of his own, Kozy 
Kot. It is really his own—his to dream 
and plan in. But the story is much 
more than that, for it also shows Jack's 
development from the time he is nine, 
until he is ready for college. Through 
all his gay, happy natural enjoyment, 
of hikes, clubs and parties, you feel 
the growth of his ideas and ideals and 
the part that his house plays in this 
development. The author is looking 
back on the near past, but is not ob- 
viously introspective. Fine for the 
group for which it is intended, but I 
do not believe younger boys will enjoy 
t 

— Mary R. Lucas 


Cetra’s CuHorce. By Edith Vezolles 
Davis. Illus. by J. Clemens Gretta. 
Lothrop. $1.50. 

Celia must decide whether she will 
accept a position in the bank which 
her friend’s father offers her, or one 
as assistant in the pottery which she 
has always loved. Independence and 
self expression through artistic crea- 
tion or social acceptance and poor re- 
lationship? The values are somewhat 
mixed, snobbery and worship of 
wealth rising often to the surface, but 
honesty of judgment wins. Fairly well 
done, but not necessary to squeezed 
budgets. 


IsapeL McLauGHiin 





Eric, THE Rep. By Lida Siboni Han- 
son. Illus. by Ernst Hansen. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 

A spare and telling tale like those 
Vikings of whom it speaks. Taken 
from the old sagas, it gives a clear 
and continuous account of Eric’s red 
temper and its consequences. Green- 
land was to him a necessary discovery 
as a haven and to Lief, his son, fell 
the honor of the re-discovery of Vin- 
land. Lida Hanson, Danish born and 
versed in Scandinavian literature, is 
well qualified for the telling. The 
make up and illustrations are bold. 
Isabel McLAUGHLIN 





Jutia Newserry’s Drary. With an 
Introduction by Margaret Ayer 
Barnes and Janet Ayer Fairbank. 
Norton. $2.50. 

The fascinating diary of an Ameri- 
can girl from 1869-1872, when she 
was fifteen to seventeen years of age. 
It is written with simplicity, humor, 
and charm, and gives an interesting 
insight into the cultural life of Chi- 
cago before the fire. Julia Newberry 
has style, wit, philosophy and_ the 
language is very interesting. Had she 
not died at the age of seventeen, she 
probably would have been a famous 
writer. It is a book that will appeal 
only to the rather unusual girl who 
likes to read something in the first 
person—in diary form, but might be 
used in larger libraries that have an 
Intermediate Department. 

——MkRs. KATHERINE WATSON 


GirF AND STIFF IN THE SOUTH SEAs. 
By Gifford Bryce Pinchot. Junior 
Literary Guild and Winston. $2. 

The pattern travel book of yester- 
day introduced the reader to a versa- 
tile uncle or an ever obliging chap- 
erone who journeyed around about 
foreign countries with groups of boys 
or girls, lecturing to their young com- 
panions about places visited and 
pointing out things that should be 
seen and remembered. ‘Today the 
young travelers see things for them- 
selves, select their own lines of inter- 
est, make their own investigations and 
contacts. Then they come home, write 
the stories of their experiences and 
publish their enthusiastic accounts in 
book form. We have our David Put- 
nam, our Deric Neusbaum, our Brad- 
ford Washburn and our Paul Siple. 

Now comes Gifford Bryce Pinchot, 

son of Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 

vania, with his entertaining book, 

Giff and Stiff in the South Seas, that 

tells of his wonderful vovage, taken 

at the age of thirteen, as a member 
of a scientific expedition. He sailed 
on a_ three-masted schooner, The 

Mary Pinchot, named in honor of his 

grandmother, accompanied by his 

father and mother, his school-mate, 

Stephen StahlInecker (Stiff), two 

scientists, the photographer, also a 

scientist, the ship's physician and the 

ship’s crew, a harmonious company 
all interested in the big undertaking 
and the things they went to see. Giff 
gives a straight-forward unassuming, 


but rather sketchy account of their 
experiences on this trip. Here are 
recorded adventures in which many 


a boy would like to share—exploring 
uninhabited islands, digging for 
buried treasure, capturing sharks and 
mantas, fishing for swordfish and 
porpoises, making scientific investiga 
tions on the Galapagos Islands, get- 
ting acquainted with strange birds 
and animals, feasting with cannibal 
islanders, diving for pearls and see- 
ing a new world under the water. 
All these accounts, illustrated with 
more than a hundred photographs 
taken on the expedition, make inter 


esting reading which will thrill olde: 
boys and girls. Many reterences are 
made which will tie up a boy's read- 
ing with the literature of the South 
Seas. In way of criticism we might 
say that too much space is taken for 
the narration of the story told in 
Mutiny on the Bounty, a tale which 
any boy would take delight in reading 
for himself. It would have been 
more worth while if the writer had 
given fuller details of his visit to the 
homes of the authors, Charles B 
Nordhott and James Norman Hall, 
who live in Tahiti. Taken all in all, 
however, this book is a welcome addi 
tion to travel books for boys and girls 

——Carrikt E. Scori 


To THe Zoo. By 
Stephen Daye 


FroM THE JUNGLE 
Charles Pearson. 
Press. $1 50. 

An engaging 
baby and 


Janet, a 
young 
from 


account ot 
gorilla Ellen, a 
chimpanzee, who are brought 
their African home to live in the New 
York Zoo. The book is well illus 
trated by photographs of the two ape 
children and their life at the Zoo 
The telling suffers somewhat from the 
fact that it is written down for the 
child’s benefit. However, the author 
does create a continued concern for 
the welfare of Janet who has great 
difficulty in adjusting herself to the 
unnatural environment. There is 
much humor that will cause many 
adults as well as children of all ages 
to wish that they might have Janet 
for a companion. 

——Mrs. KATHERINE WATSON 


Two Ports, A Doc, Ano A Boy. By 
Frances Theresa Russell. Illus 
with drawings by Cary Odell. 


Lippincott. $2. 

A. selection of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning chosen for thet 
appeal to children and intended as an 
introduction to further reading. Each 
poem is preceded by a short descrip 
tion or critical analysis of its mood 
or setting, the majority of those by 
Robert Browning being ballads o1 
tales of adventure and heroism. The 
first part of the book is a brief but 
vivid description of the two poets, 
their early lives, their work and thei 
love story. A useful book for the 
teacher and a intro 
Brownings for the 
boy. There 1s 


poems by 


English good 
duction to the 
poetry loving girl or 
nothing text-bookish about the format. 

HeLen NEIGHBORS 
Junker Is Nice. By Dorothy Kun 
hardt. Harcourt. $1. 
Nonsensical nonsense and the dra 
working up to the climactic 
“Junket,” about which the old man 
was really thinking while he ate it, 
will make this a favorite with chil 
dren. It has big possibilities for story 
appearance of 


matic 


telling. The general 
the book is not so enthralling as its 
nonsense, but will not interfere with 
success of the book as a fun maker 
EMMA Brock 
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Including Books To Be Published Between May 1 And May 15, Based On Data 
Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-Monthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not Included. 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Non-Fiction 
Chalmers, Allan Knight Re 
THE COMMONPLACE PRODIGAL 


Dr. Chalmers tells how he rebuilt his life 
and faith after losing, in the World War, 


all that he had believed about God. The 
author is the minister of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church of New York City. 
Holt, $1.75( 7). (5/1/34) 

Coe, George W. Bi 
FRONTIER FIGHTER 

The autobiography of George W. Coe, 


who rode and fought with Billy the Kid, 
as related to Nan Hilary Harrison. A first- 
hand account of the lawless days of the 


old Southwest. Market: Readers of Wes- 
tern history and biography. Houghton, 
$2.75 (5/11/34) 

Durstine, Roy Te 


Rep THUNDER 


experiences of the au- 
thor, a well-known advertising executive, 
during a lengthy trip to Moscow and 
Berlin. Describes the new Russia and the 
new Germany as seen through the eves 
of an American man. Market: 
Readers interested in Russia and Germany, 
libraries. Scribner, $1.75(?). (5/34) 


An account of the 


business 


Eastman, Max 

Artists IN UNIFORM 

Literary and political essays which de 
scribe the devastations wrought in the 
field of Russian art and letters by the 
official Communist identification of ‘pro 


letarian art’ with party propaganda. 
Knopf, $2.50. (5/1/34) 


Faris, John T. Tr 


ROAMING AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS 


The author of Roaming the Rockies, 
Roaming American Highways, etc. takes 
the reader on a trip through the various 
watering places and playgrounds of Amer 
ica, on which he writes informatively and 
entertainingly. Some of the places visited 
are: Lake Champlain, Saranac Lake, Ni- 


agara Falls, Luray Caverns, Yellowstone 
Park, etc. Illustrated with photographs. 
Market: Tourists, motorists, libraries. 


Farrar & Rinehart. $3. (5/10/34) 


Field, Frederick V., ed. Ec 


Economic HANDBOOK OF THE Paciric 


A comprehensive survey and a_ reliable 
reference volume on Pacific affairs, spon 
sored by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the result of years of research by that 
organization, Foreword by Newton D. 
Baker. Market: Internationally-minded 
readers, those interested in the Far Eastern 


situation, libraries. Doubleday, $4. (5/2/34) 





Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 
Re: Religion 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 
Hi: History 


Fun In Germany: A Book OF 
CARTOONS 


Cartoons from all over the world which 
record the world’s impression of the Hit- 
ler regime. Market: All interested in 
world affairs, in the German situation. 
King, $1.50. (5/1/34) 


Gauss, Christian 
A PriMeR For Tomorrow 


The Dean of Princeton University looks 
forward to the possibilities and dangers of 
life “tomorrow’’ and suggests ways in 
which we may face its changed civiliza- 
Market: All thinking Americans in- 


tion. 

terested in modern civilization, libraries. 
Scribner, $2.50(?). (5/34) 

Gillmor, Frances and Wetherill, 
Louisa Wade 

Travers To THe Navajos: THE 


WETHERILLS OF KAYENTA 


A record of the experiences of the Weth- 
erills, a family known to those interested 
in the archaeological and ethnological ex- 
ploration of the Navajo country. Illustrated. 
Market: Those interested in the Navajos, 
in folk lore and in the Southwest. Hough- 
ton, $3. (5/11/34) 


Griswold, Hervey D. Re 


InsiGHts INTO Mopern HINDUISM 


One of the most distinguished scholars 
among the missionaries to India tells of 
his experiences with, and studies in, the 
Hinduism of today. Market: Those inter- 
ested in India, in Hinduism, libraries. 


Holt, $2(?). (5/1/34) 


Hartshorne, Charles 

THe PuitosopHy AND PsycHOLOGy OF 
SENSATION 

A new approach to aesthetics, introspec- 
tive psychology and metaphysics, showing 
that mathematical analysis applies to these 
studies to a hitherto unrealized extent. 
Market: Philosophers, psychologists, — bi- 
ologists, etc. Univ. of Chic., $3. (5/8/34) 


Hastings, Walter Scott, ed. Bi 
Honoré pE Batzac: Letters To His 
FaMILy, 1809-1850 


For the part hitherto unpublished 
letters of the great French author, edited 
by an authority on the man and _ his 
works who is also an Associate Professor 
of Modern Languages at Princeton Uni- 


versity. Princeton, $5(?). (5/1/34) 


Hellinger, Mark 
THE TEN MILLION 
An amazing picture of 
the New York attitude 
at large. The well-known 
umnist presents a colorful procession of 
racketeers, brokers, chorines, lawyers, con 
men, actors, torch-singers and other orna- 
incongruous city. Author of 
Market: All peo- 
York City, libraries. 
(5/10/34) 


most 


New York and 
toward the world 
Broadway col- 


ments of an 
Voon Over Broadway. 
ple interested in New 

Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


Sc: Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


Henson, H. H. 
Tue ANAtysis Or LEADERSHIP 


An examination of the circumstances whic} 
are favorable to the rise of leaders and 
of the qualities which are essential 
leadership, with examples taken from his 
tory. Author of The Oxford Group Mox 
ment. Oxford, 80¢. (5/34) 


Kirk, K. E., ed. 


PERSONAL ETHICS 


Seven well-known lecturers in the U;: 
versity of Oxford discuss some leading 
problems of conduct which affect men and 
women today. Market: All those inte 
ested in the problem of re-adjustment 
a changing world. Oxford, $2. (5/34 


Laing, Alexander Po 
Wine Anp Puysic 


A philosophical poem in which Mr. Laing 
states the critical and ethical credo of hi 
generation. Accompanied by essays con 
menting on the poem and on the inde 
sion in which many modern young peop! 


find themselves. A challenge to T. § 
Eliot's The Waste Land. Farrar & Rine 
hart, $2. (5/3/34) 


Lardner, Ring 
First Anp Last RING LARDNER 


A collection of the many shorter pieces 
written by the late Ring Lardner, whic! 
appeared in magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country and have 
before been published in book form. Edited 
by Gilbert Seldes. Market: AIL Lardner 
enthusiasts and collectors, libraries. Scrit 


ner, $2(?). (5/34) 


never 


Lomax, John A. and Alan, comps. Po 
AMERICAN BALLADS AND FOLK Sonos 


A collection of representative Americar 
ballads and folk songs that cover the er 
tire field of folk poetry. Both words and 
music are included. John A. Lomax is one 
of America’s foremost authorities on bal 
ladry. Market: All those interested 
ballads and folk poetry, scholars, libraries 
Macmillan, $5(?):; limited, signed de 
luxe ed., $12.50. (5/34) 


Macdonald, Austin F. 
AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT 


A thorough treatment of all the various 
administrative aspects of state government 
by a Professor of Political Science at the 
University of California. Market: Stu 
dents of political science, state officials 
braries. Crowell, $3.75. (5/1/34) 


Macgregor, D. H. 

ENTERPRISE, PuRPOSE AND PRorFiT 
Essays on industry by a Professor of Po 
litical Economy in the University of Ox- 
ford. Oxford, $4. (5/34) 
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More, Louis Trenchard Bi 
Lire OF Sir IsAAcC NEWTON 


\ critical study of the life and character 
{ Newton which shows him as a _ poli- 
rcian and theologian as well as a great 
cientist. The author is a Professor of 
Physics in the University of Cincinnati. 
Market: All readers interested in science, 
libraries. Scribner, $4.50(?). (5/34) 


Morse, H. K. 
ELIZABETHAN PAGEANTRY 


Descriptive information on the clothing, 
designs, pomp, and customs of Elizabethan 
times. Fully illustrated. Market: All in- 
terested in the Tudor period, costume de- 
signers, historians, libraries. Studio, $4.50 ; 


pap. $3.50. (5/34) 


Norman, Sylva, ed. 
ArreR SHELLEY: THE LETTERS OF 
Tuomas J. Hocc To Jane WILLIAMS 


These letters were written after Shelley's 
death, between the years 1822 and 1851. 
lane Williams was the wife of a friend 
,{ Shelley who was drowned with him in 
the Adriatic. Hogg was Shelley's friend 
from the time of his Oxford days. Oxford, 


$3.50. (5/34) 


Ormsbee, Thomas Hamilton 
Tue Story Or AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Practical information on different types of 
American furniture, on methods of collect 
ng, on how to detect the genuine an- 
tique, etc. Illustrated. Market: All ama- 
teur collectors of American antique furni 


ture, libraries. Macmillan, $4(?). (5/34) 


Raby, F. J. E. 
A History Or SecuLaR LATIN POETRY 
In THe Mippte Aces: 2 vols. 


By the author of 4 History of Christian 


Latin Poetry. Market: Classical scholars, 
historians, college and public libraries. 
Oxford, $12.50. (5/34) 

Rothstein, Carolyn Bi 
Now I’Lt TELL 

\n intimate and authentic biography of 


the notorious and ill-fated gambler, Ar- 
nold Rothstein, written by his wife. Van- 
guard, $2. (5/3/34) 


Simpson, George Gaylord Tr 
ATTENDING MARVELS: A PATAGONIAN 
JOURNAL 

The leader of the Scarritt Expedition to 
Patagonia tells of the difficulties and ad- 
ventures which befell the party, describes 
the country and people of Patagonia and 
the strange beasts and birds, alive and fos- 
silized, which they found there. Market: 
Readers of books on travel and _ scientific 
exploration, libraries. Illustrated. Macmil- 


lan, $3(?). (5/34) 


Smith, Theobald Sc 
PaRasirisM AND DISEASE 

Lectures given in Princeton University in 
1933 on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foun- 
dation, by the Director Emeritus of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
Princeton, $2. (5/1/34) 


Strong, Edward K., Jr. 
SECOND-GENERATION JAPANESE 
PROBLEM 


\ study dealing with vocational aptitudes 
if second-generation Japanese, the Jap 
inese in California, and the public school 
education of second-generation Japanese in 
California. Stanford Univ. Press, $1.50; 
$1. (5/1/34) 


Tuttle, Harold S. 


A Sociat Basis OF EpucaTion 


An interpretation and application of recent 
developments in the psychology of moti 
vation to large scale educational planning, 
by an Associate Professor of Education at 
the University of Oregon. Market: Teach 
ers and those interested in psychology and 
sociology, libraries. Crowell, $3. (5/1/34) 


Weiss, E. B. and Snyder, L. L. Bu 
KEEPING YOUNG IN BusINESS 
Commonsense advice on how to get along 
with your job without letting it get the 
best of you. Weiss is a co-author of Busi 
ness Under the Recovery Act; Snyder is 
a psychologist. Market: Business men and 
women particularly. Whittlesey House, $2. 
(5/34) 


Fiction 


Baldwin, Faith 

WirTHin A YEAR 

An amusing novel which shrewdly and 
vividly pictures the romance, tragedy, and 
swift drama found in the hectic months 
of 1933 and early 1934. Illustrated by 
Harry Anderson. Author of White Collar 
Girl, etc. Market: Large Baldwin follow 
ing, light fiction readers. Farrar & Rine- 


hart, $2. (5/3/34) 
Bartlett, Dana 
Crack-Up: A Nove 


adventure-romance based on 
mail. Morrow, $2. 


An exciting 
the Army flying the 
(5/2/34) 


Bliss, Adam 
Murper UPstTAirs 


Mystery, humor and tragedy in an atmos 
phere of simple surroundings. Market: 
Will appeal especially to women mystery 
readers. Macrae-Smith, $2. (5/14/34) 


Bower, B. M. 
THE Fryinc l 
A Western thriller in which Chip Ben 
nett tries to find out who is killing the 


STRIKES 


steers of the Flying U > ranch. Little, 
Brown, $2. (5/11/34) 

Bridge, Ann 

THE GINGER GRIFFIN 

Laid in Peking, in the midst of Chino 


European society, this is the story of Am 
ber Harrison who had left England be- 
cause of a shattered romance. Author of 
Peking Picnic, winner of the Atlantic 
Novel Prize in 1932. Little, Brown, $2.50. 
(5/11/34) 


Dell, Floyd 

Drums OF MornNinG 

A modern novel of young love and mar 
riage, laid in America from post-war times 
down to the New Deal. Author of Moon 
Calf, Diana Stair, ete. Market: The Dell 
audience, those who enjoy novels of the 
American scene. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
(5/10/34) 


Duffield, Anne 
STAMBOUL LOVE 


about an Trish girl 
Constantinople. 


love story 
social circles of 


(5/14/34) 


Dramatic 
in the 
Knopf, $2. 


Duke, Winifred 
BasTARD VERDICT 


Story of crime and expiation. The verdict 
at the trial of Harold Fieldend for the 
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“I earnestly recommend this 
book to everyone interested in 
Photography. . . .” 

Herbert C. MacKay, F.R.P.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR THE 
AMATEUR 


by Geo. W. French 


Never before has there been 
so widespread an interest in 
photography as exists today. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women have made 
it their hobby. Others are 
studying it as a profession. 
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) lo the amateur or experi 
q enced photographer this book 
; is an indispensable aid. It is 
) one of the most enlightening 
{ and practical books on the 
} subject that has been pub- 
3 lished. The New York Insti- 
4 tute of Photography has 
, selected it as a supplementary 
} text book for use in its 
, courses. 
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$3.00 


Discount to Libraries 15% 


FALK PUBLISHING CO. 


Founded 1910 


10 West 33 St. 





New York City 





murder of his wife is “not proven" 
which means freedom with dishonor. This 
is the story of his lifelong suffering for a 
crime he may or may not have committed 
Knopf, $2.50. (5/7/34) 


Ehrenbourg, Ilya 
Our Or CHAOs 


Novel vividly portraying the human side 
of the conflict between the old and the 
new Russia. Author of Street in Moscou 
etc. Holt, $2.50(?). (5/10/34) 


Fitzsimmons, Cortland 
DeatH On THe DIaAmMonp 


A plot of sudden death and horror in a 
rapid-action baseball story. Author of 
70,000 Witnesses. Stokes, $2. (5/3/34) 


Hatch, Eric 
Roap SHOW 


The hilarious adventures of Drogo Gaines 
and Colonel Carraway, who never should 
have escaped from the mental sanitarium, 
as attendants of the Travelling Underwear 
Emporium and later as proprietors of a 
caravan show. Market: Humor audience, 
readers of Thorne Smith and P. G. Wode 
house. Little, Brown, $2. (5/11/34) 
Hunt, Peter 

Murper In A Nupist CoLony 


A mystery tale. Vanguard, $2. (5$/34) 
Hurston, Zora Neale 

Jonan’s Gourp VINE 

The life story of a big, lovable Georgia 


Negro who had white blood in his veins 
Alf became a preacher and a husband, but 
there was always another woman in the 
background, Praised by Carl Van Vechten 
Lippincott, $2. (5/3/34) 
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Knox, Timothy 


DeatTH IN THE State House 


A. detective tale in which Eli Scott, the 
small-town Chief of Police, tries to solve 
the strange murder of Governor Ransom. 
(5/11/34) 


Houghton, $2. 


Manning, Bruce 
Parry Wire 


A small town where everybody is inter 
ested im everybody else's business is the 
setting for this dramatic story. The return 
of Matthew Putnam put Rockridge moth- 
ers and daughters in a state of tremulous 
excitement and kept the party wires hum 


ming. Liveright, $2. (5/34) 


Merrel, Concordia 
INTRODUCING TERRY SLOANE 


An amusing romance about Terry Sloane 
who had to find a wealthy husband. Au 
thor of The Three Graces, etc. Market: 
Romance public. Doubleday, $2. (5/2/34) 


Moroso, John A. 


Love In Her HeEArr 


A visiting artis¢ brought a new concep 
tion of civilized love to the fishermen off 
Barnegat Reef whose attitude toward 
women was rather brutal and primitive. 
Macaulay, $2. (5/11/34) 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips 
THE MAN WItTHOUT NERVES 


A suicide and a murder disturb the calm 
of an English suburb, and subsequent 
eveuts finally shatter the perfect compos- 
ure of James Huitt, branch manager of 
the great banking house of Bartons. Little, 


Brown, $2. (5/00/34) 


Palmer, Stuart 
Tue Puzzie Or THe SiLver PERSIAN 


Miss Hildegarde Withers, famous spinster 
sleuth, has her quiet vacation in England 
rudely interrupted by New Scotland Yard 
and an amazing murder case, A Crime 
Club mystery. Author of The Pussle of 
the Pepper Tree, ete. Doubleday, $2. 


(§/2/34) 


Pertwee, Roland 

Princess By Proxy 

A modern romance laid in the medieval 
setting of the mythical kingdom of Mo- 


rosco. Author of Gentlemen March, etc. 
Market: Romance and adventure readers. 


Houghton, $2. (5/11/34) 

Rate), Simonne 

Tue House In THe Hits 

\ psychological novel, laid in the hills of 
Burgundy, in which Isabelle Comtat finds 
herself confronted with a difficult choice 
involving her own happiness, that of her 
children whom she deeply loves, of her 
husband, and of the man she loves. Trans- 
lated from the French by Eric Sutton. 
Winner of the French award—the Prix 
Interallié for 1932. Macmillan, $2(?). 
(5/34) 


Scarlett, Rebecca 

Tue Monker’s Tait 

The story of Sandra Ladd, a completely 
feminine character, and of her life in a 
small town in the Hudson Valley. Mar- 
ket: Should appeal to a large audience— 
a psychological novel with romance and 
warmth, Scribner, $2(?). (5/34) 


Snow, Charles H. 


SmuGc.LerRS’ RANCH 


A Westecu in which two voung cowpunch- 
ers help the sheriff smoke out some border 
smugglers. Market: Men and older boys. 
Macrae-Smith, $2. (5/34) 


Soutar, Andrew 

KHARDUNI 

Kharduni, a master mind, plays a danger 
ous game against the British Secret Serv- 
ice, with a man’s life and a woman's love 


as the stakes. Macaulay, $2. (5/4/34) 


Sproul, Kathleen 


Murper Orr Key 


Music is the keynote of this mystery tale 
about the murder of the beautiful wife 
of a tamous cellist. The Dutton Clue 


Mystery for May. Dutton, $2. (5/1/34) 


Stephani, Frederick 


My CaNbLe Burns 


The story of a nobleman adventurer in 
whom the candle of life burned fiercely 
and who risked body and soul in poignant 
love and dangerous exploits. Macaulay, 
$2.50. (5/11/34) 


Stretton, Anne 
CAMILLA 


A story, laid in the English countryside, 
of the blight an illegitimate birth threw 
on the lives of two children, brother and 
sister, and of their struggle for a happy 
normal existence. Morrow, $2. (5/2/34) 


Van Dyke, J. 

PEKING MADNESS 

Lovely, enigmatic Nona Hart tries to es 
cape the past in the mad beauty of Peking, 
but love tracks her down. Author of Cf, 
nese Lowe Song. Market: Those who like 
entertaining and good light fiction, who 
enjoy stories of the Far East. Doubleday, 
: 5/2/34 


$2. (8/2/34) 


Ward, Colin 

Tue House Party Murpver 

In this mystery tale a passenger strangely 
disappears during a voyage from Shanghai 
to Eagland, and Jater, at a millionair2’s 


house party, pearls are stolen and a mur- 
der committed in the midst of poiice in- 


vestigations. Morrow, $2. (5/2/34) 


Wilder, Isabel 

HEART, BE STILL 

Story of the daughter of an unhappy mar- 
riage, who suddenly finds herself engulfed 


by her own emotional disaster. Author of 
Mother and Four, Market: Women par- 


ticularly. Coward-McCann, $2. (5/34) 


Williams, Ben Ames 
HostTiL—E VALLEY 


A double murder mystery laid deep in the 
Maine hills in Hostile Valley, sinister in 
reputation and almost abandoned for two 


generations, Dutton, $2, (5 


Worts, George 
Tue House Or Creepinc Horror 


A mystery tale about a series of weird 


and fantastic crimes which took glace ia 
the lonely mansion of the Africa family. 
Author of The Phantom President. Wing. 


$2. (5/1/34) 
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Yore, Clem 
TRIGGER SLIM 
How Trigger Slim tracks down the | 


killers who framed him for the murder 
Lelia Lawton’s father makes a fast-mo 


tale. Author of Rider of the Red Ray 
etc. Macaulay, $2. (5/4/34) 


Reprints 


Bennett, E. K. 


GERMAN SHORT STORIES 


No. 415 in the World's Classics Sere, 
Oxford, 80¢. (5/34) 


Benson, Therese 
THe Fourts Loverty Lapy 


Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Boas, F. S. 

PRE-SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDIES 

No. 418 in the World's Classics Serie 
Oxtord, 80¢. (5/34) 


Burnett, W. R. 
Tue GIANT SWING 


Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Footner, Hulbert 
Deap Man’s Hat 


Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Knevels, Gertrude 
Out Or THe Dark 
Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Lincoln, Freeman 
Nop 


Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Lincoln, Joseph C. 

Att ALONGSHORE 

Burt, $1. (5/34) 

McIiwraith, A. K. 

FIVE ELIZABETHAN COMEDIES 

No. 422 in the World's Classics Series 
Oxford, 80¢. (5/34) 

Mackie, R. L. 

A Book OF ScoTTisH VERSE 

No. 417 in the World’s Classics Serie 
Oxford, 80¢. (5/34) 


Miller, Helen Topping 
Tut FLAMING GAHAGANS 
Burt, 75¢. (3/1/34) 
Mowery, William Byron 
FORBIDDEN VALLEY 

Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 
Norris, Kathleen 

Watts Or Goto 

Burt, 75¢, (5/1/34) 
Provost, Agnes Louise 
THE CLOSED Door 

Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 
Snow, Charles H. 


THE INVISIBLE BRAND 
Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Tolstoy, Leo 

NINE SToriEs 

No. 420 in the World's Classics Series 
Oxford, 80¢. (5/34) 

Waye, Cecil 

Tue Ficure Or Ercut 

Rurt, 754. (5/1/34) 
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Aprit |, 


Webb, Barbara 
(Hree WHO WERE STRONG 


Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


White, Nelia Gardner 

Mrs. GREEN'S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 

Wright, Ruth 

Tourist THIRD 

Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 

Young, Gordon 

Rep CLARK 0° TULLUCO 

Burt, 75¢. (5/1/34) 


Postponements, Price 

v ~ 
Changes 

Ben Meyr, Berl 

Your Germs Anp Mine 

Doubleday, $2.75. (4/18/34, 

from 4/4/34) 

Céline, Louis-Ferdinand 

Journey To THe Eno Or THe Nicut 

Little, Brown, $2.50. (4/23/34, — post 

poned from 4/16/34) 


Chambrun, Clara de 


Two Loves 1 Have 


postponed 


Lippincott, $2.50. (4/26/34, postponed 
trom 3/29/34) 

Corey, Lewis 

THe Decitint Or AMERICAN 
CAPITALISM 

Covici, Friede, $3.50. (5/22/34. post 


poned from 4/30/34) 

Cowley, Malcolm 

EXILE’S RETURN 

Norton, $2.75. (5/10/34, postponed from 


4/26/34) 


Daly, Elizabeth Harding 
HicH GoaL 


Macrae-Smith, $2. (4/23/34, postponed 
from 4/9/34) 

De Haas, Jacob 

PALESTINE 

Macmillan, $3.50(?). (5/34, postponed 


from 4/34) 

Ermine, Will 

LARAMIE RIDES ALONE 
Morrow, $2. (5/2/34, 
3/14/34) 

Field, Rachel 

Goo’s POCKET 


Macmillan, $2.50(?). 
from 4/34) 


postponed from 


(5/34, postponed 


Flynn, Brian 
THE Spikep Lion 


Macrae-Smith, $2. 


from 4/9/34) 


Frome, David 
Mr. PInkertON Goes TO SCOTLAND 
Y arp 


(4/23/34, postponed 


Farrar & Rinehart, $2. (5.17 
poned from 4/5/34) 


‘4, post 


Hamsun, Knut 

Tue Roav Leaps On 
Coward-McCaan, $3 instead at 
(5/34, postponed from 4/34) 


Hedin, Sven 
A Conquest OF Tiser 
(5/8/34, 


+0. 


‘# 


Dutton, $5. 
4/30/34) 


postponed — from 


Herskovits, Melville, J. and Frances 
REBEL Destiny 


Whittlesey House, $3 instead of $7. 
(5/34, postponed from 3/34) 


Holme, Constance 
Crump FoLtk Goinc Home 


Oxford, 80¢. (5/34, postponed from 4/34) 


Jameson, Storm 
COMPANY PARADE 


? 


Knopf, $2.50. (5/7/34, 
4/30/34) 


postponed from 


Kaplan, Mordecai M. 

Jupatsm As A CIVILIZATION 
Macmillan, 
from 4/34) 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce 


Rerrear From Gory 


$5(?). (5/34, — postponed 


Putnam. (Postponed to Fall — from 


4/20/34) 


Lorimer, Graeme and Sarah 
Stac Line 
(4/23/34, 


Little, Brown, $2. postponed 


from 4/16/34) 


Newberry, John Strong 


THe Ratnsow Bripvce: A Strupy in 
PAGANISM 


Houghton, $3.75 instead of $3.50. 
(5/11/34, postponed from 3/34) 

Niles, Blair 

Maria PALUNA 

Longmans, $2.50 instead of $2. (5/2/34, 


postponed from 4/34) 


Peterson, Roger Tory 
A Fietp Guipe To THe Birps 


Houghton, $2.75 instead of $2.50 
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To Be Published 


Soon 


“EARLY BOUNTY HUNTERS OF 
BUTLER COUNTY, PA.” 


by David kh. Webb 


300 copies Add 


Chillicothe Book Store 


55) West nd St., Chillicothe, O} 


Powell, Dawn 


Cue Srory Or A Country Boy 


Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50 instead of $2 


Propper, Milton 
THe Divorce Courr Murper 


Harper, $2. 4/18/34, postponed tron 
3/7/34) 

Scollard, Clinton 

Cue SIncinc Heart 

Maemillan, $2,50(7). (5/34, postponed 


from 4/34) 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Scorr’s SHORT STORIES 
Oxford, 80¢. (5/34, postponed from 4/34 


Seeger, Elizabeth 
THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE History 


Longmans, $3. (4/18/34, postponed tron 


3/34) 

Slesinger, Tess 

THE UNpossessep 

Simon & Schuster, $2.50 (5/34, post 
poned trom 4/34) 

Swann, W. F. G. 

THe Arcuirecrure Or THe 
UNIVERSE 
Macmillan, 
from 4/34) 


Tretiakov, S. 
A CHINESE 
Simon & Schuster, $3 534 
from 4/34) 

Wodehouse, P. G. 

THANK You, Jeeves! 


Little, Brown, $2. (4/23/34 
from 4/16/34) 


$3.50(?). (5/34, postponed 


TESTAMENT 


postponed 


post por ed 


Yardley, Herbert O. 


THe Bitonpet CouNTEss 


Longmans, $2 4/4/34, postponed from 


4) 





Classified Advertisements 


30c¢ per line—minimum charge $1 





Wanted 


By a University and Library School graduate, 4 
position as Order Librarian in a University or Pub 
lic Library. Excellent experience to after. Minimum 


salary $2400. All. 


Wanted To Buy 


Outp National Geographic Magazines betore 1910. 
State condition and price. Edwin C. Buxbaum, 1811 


Kast Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE Liprary Journay 


Leading Library Binders 


Are you in the market for rebinding? 
Any of the binders listed in this section 
will be glad to furnish quotations. 




















RADEMAEKERS Says— 





“The Art of Library Binding has ad- 
vanced more in the past three years 
than in the twenty years preceding. 
However rapid the progress, however 
complete the changes, Personal Super- 
vision cannot be discounted nor dis- 


continued.” 
W.H. R., Jr. 


RADEMAEKERS 





Library ie] Li.tad and R L uw 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Bindery: New York Office: 
14 Oraton St. 27 William Street 
Newark, N. J. New York City 











ZATMTTMTTMTTMTTMTTTTm 


STUDDNDADDNDANDADDNDADDDD ADDON ANNO NOD NSONDNNONAANOA 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th St., New York City 


WE KNOW HOW —. For over thirty 
years we have been doing one thing— 
re-binding library books. In the ex- 
perienced hands of our craftsmen you 
can feel sure that any book receives a 
strong, beautiful, appropriate binding. 
Don’t forget, the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


HNSSANNSSSANUNNSNNUEESAUUENAANUEENCCCEECCACCCCCCCCCC(Y 


— 
= 


TUTTE 


fr. 





Established 1907 


WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, INC. 


Braunstein Rebound Books for 
Libraries are Bound to Last 


245 SEVENTH AVE. 
New York City 











MOTTER BOOKBINDING CO. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Library and School Bookbinding 





| 











That the best is ALWAYS Cheapest. 


Particularly so when the best costs no 


more—PROVE IT with a trial ship- 


ment for rebinding to 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ETERNALLY TRUE 





HUNTTING BOUND 
IN BUCKRAM 


Long Wear 
Little Repair 








ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 

















Te)) Libraries about your bindery and service in this directory— 
Space rates on request to 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


\\ 
I} 








Please mention THe Lisrary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 


{f 


\ 
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ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTY YEARS, Messrs: 


B. F. STEVENS ann BROWN, Ltp. 


PLACE THEIR SPECIALISED SERVICES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE LIBRARIANS or tHe UNITED STATES For 
THE SUPPLY oF BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), PRINTS, PERIODICALS, AND ANY OTHER LITERARY MATERIA 
WRITE DIRECT TO 
B. F. STEVENS anp BROWN, Lrtp. 

NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W. C. 1. 


One minute from BRITISH MUSEUM. CALL WHEN IN LONDON. 


POT 














McCLURG'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 











ic Library Department:- proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
aw! 
DICTIONARY STANDS, MAGAZINE BINDERS 
| BOOKMENDING MATERIALS and TOOLS 
7 If you do not have our catalog of Supplies send us a posteard 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








CURRENT ANDO OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 





THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 





CONTINUATIONS, 














Records that assume New Importance 


“The current volume of auction prices 
may come to have a special place in the 
long records of book prices, its pages 
will show just how far price levels gave 
way in a period of financial stress, what 
types of books gave ground most and 
what gave little, what areas of books 
found most continuing demand when 
funds for purchase were necessarily so 
low. With price levels already starting 
up, the record of this test period takes on 
new importance to the dealer and col- 
lector. 

"Under such stress, discrimination is 
the certain characteristic of all purchas- 
ing, for there could be no inflation and 
no speculation, only careful, conservative 
buying with eyes alert for present oppor- 
tunities and for the future tendencies. 
The results of the year will, on examina- 
tion, show strong support for the items 


of highest quality in the best tested fields 
and will show, too, a broadening ten- 


dency in book buying interests with hun- 
dreds of items appearing here for the first 


time in any American Book-Prices Cur- 
rent. 

“The season included an unusual vol- 
ume of material hitherto unrecorded 


among auction reports, much of it diff- 
cult to trace and which, for that reason, 


will be found reported in this volume 
with greater detail than seems necessary 
in the case of more familiar works. 


“A new feature of this volume which 


will give response to a number of re- 
quests is found in the classification of 


broadsides and maps as such, cross refer- 


ences being made at the same time from 
the headings under which these items 


have been listed formerly.” 


Limited edition 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


NEW YORK 














THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC., CAMDEN, N 


J. 





